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| 80th and 95th meridians. They originate in the 
| mountains, and travel eastward in the shape of 
| funnel-shaped clouds of inky blackness, throwing 
| down every standing thing in their way. The 

| probability of tornadoes in this region was pre- 
| dicted by Mr. Collins, the ‘‘ Herald” meteorolo- 
| gist, on the preceding day, an indication that 
| science is on the way to solve the problem. It 
| must not be assumed that any part of the country 
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Che Outlook. 


The President has vetoed the Legislative Ap- 
propriation bill. In this bill were inserted clauses 
which, while allowing United States* supervisors 
to attend the national elections, deprived them of 
all protection in the performance of their duties. 
The effect is well characterized by the Presi- 
dent in the sentence: ‘‘If this bill is approved, 
only the shadow of the authority of the United 
States at its national elections will remain—the 
substance will be gone.” The indications are 
that Congress will now pass the Appropriation 











bills without the repealing clauses which had been | 


attached to them, and perhaps also the Warner 
Silver bill—which is now before the Senate, and 


which will certainly be vetoed by the President if | 


it reaches him—and will then go home, leaving 
the country to pass upon the issues presented by 
the President and the House of Representatives, 
respectively. 


Kansas and Western Missouri have again paid 
the penalty of being in the cyclonic belt. Onthe 
evening of May 30th, after an excessively hot day, 
one or more of these terrible visitants swept 
across the border counties of the two States, 
leaving behind them wrecks of houses, and from 
thirty to fifty persons killed and wounded. The 
occurrence is so recent that it is as yet impossible 
to decide upon the exact course and number of 
the storms. It may all have been the work of 
one erratic cyclone. At any rate, the opportunity 
seems a good one for a scientific investigation 
which may throw more light upon the nature of 
these phenomena. Something is already known 
of their ways, and knowledge is increasing. They 


similar storms through our eastern forests. What 
| would be the effect of one of them should it take 
|a densely-populated city im its course, is not 
| pleasant to contemplate, but fortunately the 
| chances of its doing so are very small. 





So continually are the South American States 
| engaged in wars aud revolutions that the civilized 
| world is apt to look on with utter indifference, 
and take a more active part only when its com- 
mercial interests are endangered. Chili and 
Brazil have heretofore formed the conspicuous 
exceptions to South American misrule; and Brazil, 
strong in her extent of territory, still remuins 


Awerican civilization. A few weeks ago Chili, 
the only other one of the independent Spanish | 
colonies that has known how to maintain peace 
and attain prosperity, discovered that her half- 


plotting against her and encroaching persistently 
upon her borders. She has reluctantly accepted 
the challenge, and the war is now going on, with- 





ported, on either side. For the sake of progress, 
it is to be hoped that she will be able to teach her 
pestilent neighbors a lesson that they will not 
easily forget. Her population is largely descend- 
ed from natives of the Basque provinces, who 
have always proved themselves superior to the 
_rest of ther countrymen. England hns ordered 
her Pacific squadron to concentrate off the coasts 
| of the contending powers, and we may be sure 
that the weight of ber influence will be cast in 
| favor of the Chilians, since her interests are in 
great measure theirs. 





The English Government has yielded, tardily, 
| to publie sentiment, relieved Lord Chelmsford of 
his command in South Africa, and placed in his 
stead General Garnet Wolseley. The latter is a 
deservedly distinguished officer, and will probably 
put a new phase on affairs in Zululand. At the 
sume time, he is instructed that it is not the desire 
of the Government to increase its territory, but 
only to take care of its present possessions; and 
he is authorized to negotiate for a peace on such 
terms as may be consistent with permanent pro- 
tection to England’s African colonies. The latest 
mail advices from Zululand do not indicate any 
less serious aspect of affairs than was indicated in 
previous reports. Transportation for supplies it 
is almost impossible to obtain. Sickness is break- 
ing out among both horses and men. One post 
has been abandoned because so many are inca- 
pacitated by disease. If England persists in the 
demands of Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Chelms- 
ford—the absolute and unconditional humiliation 
of Cety wayo—there is not improbably a long cam- 
paign before the British army. 
‘* Spectator” says that it is rapidly assuming the 
dimensions of the Crimean war. But it is doubtful 





upon the whole the highest example of South | rule will be Bulgarian 


barbarous neighbors in Peru and Bolivia were | 


out, however, any decisive successess, so far as re- | 


well to consider whether you are ready to destroy 
it. There is areport of fighting amongst the Zulus 
themselves, in which the brother of Cetywayo, 
who was on his way to the border to surrender, 
has been killed and his followers dispersed by 
Cetywayo’s forees. Native scouts state that the 
latter has declared his intention never to surren- 
der. His army is said to number sixty thousand. 


The treaty with Yakhoob Khan has been signed. 
Besides the ‘‘scientific frontier,” England ac- 
quires the right to be represented at Cabul by a 
British Resident, with a proper escort, which 
means a practical dependency of the Ameer on 
Great Britain, for which doubtful advantage 
Great Britain guarantees the Ameer against for- 
eign aggression. Thus Afghanistan becomes prac- 
tically a province of the Indian Empire. 





The new ruler of Eastern Roumelia has arrived 
at Philipoppolis. A curious controversy respect- 
ing the style of head-covering he should wear at 
his installation indicates his character. He 
wished to discard the red fez, which is the symbol 
of Turkey, and put on the Bulgarian hat; but re- 
ceived orders from Constantinople requiring him 
to wear the Ottoman emblem. Whatever may 
be the color of his hat, the character of his 
rather than Turkish. 
There is reason to believe that the Sultan has 
| made an agreement with Russia not to occupy the 
Balkans, in return for which Russia gives up part 
of her indemnity. The Moslem population, 
which was formerly nearly one-half, is removing 


|from the new state, which thus promises to be, 


both in government and in population, Bulgarian. 


1f enthusiasm could only be minted into coin, 
the new ship-canal would doubtless be soon built; 
but, unhappily, grand schemes arouse enthusiasm, 
while only practicable ones secure money for their 
realization. The scheme of a canal without a lock, 
cutona sinyle level, through the heart of the moun- 
tains, at no matter what expense, co.) -ets cheers 
more easily than cash. This is the cana: : *heme 
which, under the influence of M. de Lesseps, _»e 
congress at Paris has almost unanimously adopt- 
ed, despite the protests of American engineers, the 
only ones who have any practical and thorough 
knowledge of the country. The congress has ad- 
journed; and the Americans will leave the enthu- 
siastic Frenchman to raise the funds in France 
for his canal tunnel. An account of the two 
principal schemes for{this inter-oceanic canal is of 
necessity laid over till next week. 





At last the cable has informed us that the 
Swedish expedition under Nordenskjold, which 
sailed from Gothenburg on the 4th July, 1878, has 
successfully solved the problem of the existence 
of a northeast passage from Norway to Japan; 
thereby accomplishing what Cabot, Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, Barentz, Hudson and Behring un- 
successfully attempted. Though the exploit is 
little likely to give substance to those golden 


' visions of trade with far Cathay which tempted 


the ancient venturers to the risk, yet science will 
reap many fresh acquisitions from it. The zoolo- 
gists report splendid stores of peculiar and hither- 
to unknown marine animals; and some apparently 
diatomous mud, collected in yellow spots on the 
ice, proves to be a new mineral, probably created 


| by the action of long frost upon sea water. The 
The London | 
|and experience thus gained will prove of the 
greatest value to future aspirants who may at- 
whether any less demand will now secure the safety | tempt to pass a summer at the North Pole. 


probability, however, is that the observations 
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The Southern exodus continues. Itisa bealthy 

ign that public sentiment is dividing about it, in 
both races and in botb sections. The Mississippi 
planters have warned off the steamboats from 
the landings, and it is even reported have pre- 
pared to attack with cannon any Northern boats 
which come down to take away refugees. The 
President has been interviewed on the subject, 
and is semi-officially reported as declaring that 
the navigation of the Mississippi must be free, and 


| 


that the whole power of the National Government | , 2 . é : 
| innocent. Even with the co-operation of Shevelin, 


will be exerted, if need be, to keep it free. In 


this position he will be sustained not only ody the | 


whole North, but also by a respectable minority 
in the South. Senator Butler, of South Carolina, 
being interviewed by the New York ‘‘ Herald,” 


declares the exodus to be a good thing for the | 


South, which hastoo much cheap labor; thinks 
that the negroes can easily stand the Northern 
climate; hopes that it will continue long enough 
to carry to the North two or three hundred thou- 
sand negroes; and thivks, very wisely, that a 
gradual interchange and exchange of population 
between the sections would be beneficial to the 
country. The colored men are equally divided 
on the same subject. The Philadelphia Confer- 
ence of the A. M. A. urges great caution in leav- 
ing the South for the North, while the New York 
Conference of the same Church approves the 
movement. 


The Roman Catholic dignitaries have taken a 
course that is both wise and generous in respect 
to the Purcell debt. A conference of ecclesiastics 
present in this city at the dedication of the Cathe- 
dral was held last week, at which an address was 
issued to the Rowan Catholic churches through- 
out the country. The address very explicitly dis- 
avows, on behalf of t'e Church, all responsibility 
for the financial embarrassments of Bishop Pur- 
cell, and informs the American public that ‘‘the 
Catholic Church in the U. 8. forms no corporate 


“organization; each diocese is responsible for its 


own financial administration.” It equally ex- 
plicitly declares that its action in the present case 
forms no precedent for future cases. It then 
states the amount of assets and obligations, and 
the fact that the creditors have generally consent- 
ed to take fifty per cent. This makes the total 
liabilities about one million and a half, for which 
it is proposed to provide by voluntary coutribu- 
tions in the Roman Catholic churches; and these 
contributions are begun with subscriptions in the 
Conference, ranging from $1,000, by Cardinal Me- 
Closkey, down to $100. We characterize this as both 
wise and generous; it is generous because there 
was no obligation, either legal or moral, resting on 
other branches of the Church to become sponsors 
for Bishop Purcel?’s debts; and it was wise because 
Christian generosity is always wise. The act is 
an eloquent sermon on the text, ‘‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 


Some capitalists of New York have associated 
themselves in an enterprise for building model 
tenement-houses, somewhat after the pian of the 
Peabody system in London. It is proposed to 
secure sixteen lots of ground, situated at the end 
of a block, so that a frontage of two hundred feet 
on three streets can be obtained, and there erect 
the first building, which will be of brick, five 
stories in height, with a central court-yard. There 
will be three entrances to this, one from each 
street, and the entrances to the building will be 
from the court-yard. A central ballway, eight or 
nine feet wide, will be laid out on each floor, con- 
tinuing around the building. Wide staircases 
will connect these floors, and there will also be 
one or wore elevators. The rooms will be ar- 
ravpged on either side of this hallway, and be 
lighted and receive air either from the street or 
court-yard. Every room in the building will thus 
receive direct light and sir, and there will be no 
dark inner rooms. The building will be in charge 
oi a janitor, who will have general supervision and 
enforce all necessary sanitary measures. All 
washing aud drying of clothes will be done on the 
roof, which will be surrounded on all sides by a 
parapet brick wall six feet high. Any plan for 
relieving the evils of tenement life in our large 
cities is not only a blessing to the inhabitants of 
the tenements, but, by lifting the bottom of soci- 
ety to a higher plane of life, benefits and improves 
tthe whole. It is to be earnestly hoped that this 


experimental building will be rapidly followed by 
many others. 


Honor failed to hold its own among the Man- 
hattan Bank robbers, for with the first arrest the 
whole story came out. Five of the men are now 
in custedy, and the rest are so well known that 
they will probably be in the bands of the police in a 
few days. The watchman, Patrick Shevelin, was 
the villain of the plot, and the aged janitor, who 
fell under suspicion, appears to have been wholly 


it was no easy matter to break into tle bank. 
Several unsuccessful attempts, extending over a 
period of several years, were devised, and in some 
instances partly carried out. In one of these, the 
robbers opened the outer door of the vault, but 
had to desist for want of time, and did what 
they could to lock the door which they had 
opened. They only partly succeeded in doing 
this; but covered their traces so well that the 
bank officers did not see any signs of the attempt 
until they unlocked the vault. An element of 
interest was added to this scene by the presence, 
as an interested spectator, of the leader of the 
burglars, who happened in, casually, as it were, 
to get a $100 bill changed. It will be remembered 
that cash and securities to the amount of nearly 


$3,000,000 w > i q ‘ Pe ‘ - 
$5,000,000 were carried off when the robbers at of lessons in the Bible on the four great themes 


last succeeded, and another curious feature of the 
case is found in the alleged application of a part 


of the ready cash to lobbying in Congress in order |_pel as a redeeming power. 


to prevent the passage of a bill to duplicate the 
stolen United States bonds. It is sad to reflect 
that to the moral dangers which beset our Con- 
gressmen, must now be added this: that profes- 
sional burglars keep a lobby to hamper the 
passage of bills objectionable to them. 








THE BIBLE STUDY WE NEED. 


rT°HERE is a growing discontent with the pres- | 





| 
| 
| 


the problems of God, immortality, duty, par- 
don. 

Whatever real strength there is in the demand 
for a revival of catechetical teaching is in an un- 
defined desire for a course of instruction that 
shall be less historical and chronological and more 
practical and spiritual. We do not want to go 
back from the Bible, which is a record of vital 
spiritual experiences, to a catechism {which is a 
collocation of dead dogmas; from the Scriptures;to 
a Gemara, even of the nineteenth Century; from 
the words of Christ to the philosophical glosses of 
a modern Nicodemus and Gamaliel. We want to 
know what the Bible teaches, not what the theolo- 
gians think it ought to teach. But we want this 
teaching in its relations to character. Let the 
committee take the Ten Commandments as a basis, 
and give us two or three Scriptural lessons on each 
commandment; designating Scripture passages to 
be studied—first, on the nature of God; second, 
on the essentials of true worship; third, on the 
duty of reverence for sacred things; fourth, on 
faith in the Sabbath, etc. ; or let them take Peter’s 
outline study of man (2 Pet. i., 5-7), and indicate 


| a line of Biblical study on faith, virtue or courage, 


knowledge, temperance or self-control, ete.; or 
let them take one of the New Testament creeds— 
Titus it., 12-15, for example—and indicate a course 


there indicated—sin and its consequence, duty and 
its obligations, the Gospel as a hope and the Gos- 


We want, not a fragmentary study of the Bible 


| supplemented by a systematic study of tradition 


| and dogma: 


| 


ent International system of Bible stady. It 


has achieved great results. It has started two 
nations upon a concurrent study of the Bible; 
it has substituted the Scriptures for dogmas, 
the Word of God for the words of men, life 
for philosophy; it has created a host of teach- 
ers, and has set them to a study and exposi- 
tion of the Bible; it has compelled every 
denominational paper to devote at leasta col- 
umn to Biblical interpretation ; it has brought 
together Bible students in innumerable conven- 
tions and assemblies on a common ground of alle- 


giance to Christ and the Scriptures, and so has | 


developed and strengthened ClLristian unity. 
Last, but not least, it has awakened in innumer- 
able minds new questions in theology. A great 
body of intelligent Christian people eould not Je- 
vote themselves to the independent study of the 
Bible without beginning to inquire into the nature, 
degree, and evidences of its inspiration. They 
could not carry on their studies without discover- 
ing that some current theology was Rabbinical 
tradition. The two great problems of the future 
—the Second Coming of Christ and the Future 
State—have been approached anew and studied 
in new light. The mind of Christendom has been 


transplanted from the soil of creeds and contes- | 


sions of Faith to that of the Bible, and has started 
into new growths—intellectual and spiritual— 
not at all alarming to men who want souls to be 
in June more than they were in February. 
Nevertheless, this system is not satisfactory. It 
has only made a begiuning; its possibilities are 
not yet developed. In this International course, 
as heretofore laid out, we are studying the Bible 





| mopyle. 


we want a systematic study of the 
Bible, but framed upon a system that shall be 
moral and spiritual; and no new organization 
could give that to us half so well as the Inter- 
national Committee, if it only will. If it does 
not, some one else, sooner or later, will do it for 
them. 








CERTAINTY IN RELIGION. 


F religious faith and religious opinion were the 

same, -ve could only believe, we could not 
know. For all truths that depend upon argu- 
ment are, after all, hypotheses; and all that can 
be said of the best established is that they are 
more probable than others. 

But there is a domain of certainty; and the 
truths of which we are certain are those which 
cannot be proved. That which is proved true to 
one generation may be proved false to the gen- 
eration succeeding ; but that which is known 
upot a bare presentation abides forever. It 
was proved to the entire satisfaction of the an- 
cients that the world was a flat plain, and that 
the heavens were a hollow sphere which revolved 
around it; and though we laugh at the ancient de- 
monstration, the ancients were as well convinced 
by Ptolemy as we are by Copernicus. But the 
truths of the moral life remain, unchanged by 
time and growth, or are changed only as they are 
more clearly seev. We constantly go back to an- 
cient Greece and Rome for models of heroism, but 
never for instruction in seience; because heroism 
does not, and science does, change. It is just 
as true now as it was 2,300 years ago that the 
Spartan band of ttree hundred did a noble act 
in defending with their lives the Pass of Ther- 
The picture of Cornelia still hangs in 
our halls, for the story of Cornelia is just as true 
to our conception of motherhood as it was when 
she pointed out ber jewels to the boasting Cam- 
panian dame. ‘The Socratic philosophy, in so 


| far as it is a matter of demonstration, is subjected 


in bits and fragments—six verses from the life of | 
|or questions the modest heroism of his death. 


Josepb, ten from the story of Esther, a dozen 
from the poem of Job. This has about the same 
relation to a study of the Bible that a survey of 
the separate pieces of a dissected map has to the 
study of a continent. We have been investigat- 
ing the Bible in its historical and chronological 
relations. 
give us Bible truths in their relation to each other; 
and above all in their relations to the great moral 
and spiritual needs of the human race. We have 
been studying truths; we want to study tbe truth. 
We want a course which shall answer the ques- 
tions: What am I? Why amIhere? What is 
my business here? Whither am I going? Who 
and what is my master—God, will or law?—a 


, course that shall throw the light of the Bible on 


| his error. 


'o criticism and question. But no one criticises 


| Yet, if one should deny that Thermopyle was 


glorious, Cornelia was honorable, and Socrates’s 
death was heroic, no logic could convince him of 
These truths of the moral life are seen, 


| not proved; avd he that cannot see them is blind. 


We want now a course which shall | 





And these unproved and unprovable truths are 
those on which all social and governmental and 
household life is based. We know that justice 
and purity and love are right, and that injustice 
and impurity and selfish greed are wrong; and we 
act on this knowledge in every transaction. In 
every election appeals are made to this knowledge. 
Our political papers accuse opposing candidates 
of corruption or defend their own from the charge, 
but no paper ever thinks of questioning that cor- 
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ruption is bad and base. Even Communism, when 
it proposes to rob the rich and divide the spoils 
among the poor, does not defend robbery, but 
covers it up under fine phrases. It begins its cam- 
paign by attempting to persuade men that ‘‘ prop- 
erty is robbery,” and that it is endeavoring not to 
perpetuate but to put an end to spoliation. We 
know that robbery is shameful; and no man is 
bold enough to argue against that knowledge. 

Now, the fundamental truths of the Christian 
religion are of this kind. Our conviction of them 
does not depend on argument. We know them 
to be true because we perceive their truth. In so 
far as they are proved, they are only probable 
truths; in so far as they are perceived, they are 
certain. In so far as they are proved, they are 
opinions; in so far as they are perceived, they are 
faiths. We believe that the earth revolves on its 
axis; we have faith that unselfish patriotism is 
better than selfish greed. We believe that the 
Gospel of Matthew was written in the first century ; 
we have faith in the divine truth and beauty of 
the Sermon on tbe Mount, no matter wuen or by 
whom it was written. 

Our knowledge of God does not depend on the 
arguments which make the hypothesis of his ex ist 
ence more scientifically probable than that of the 
potency of life in matter. The human soul has a 
power of direct and immediate communication 
with the invisible Spirit. It can speak to him. It 
can receive his reply. As we can know the in- 
visible qualities of tender and unselfish love which 
make the names of wife and mother sacred to us, 
so we can know the invisible qualities which make 
the name of God still dearer. Asthere is between 
souls a communion more sacred than that of 
words, so between the soul of man and the Divine 
Spirit there is possible a communion transcend- 
ently more sacred than that between man and 
man. He that walks with God wants no argument 
to prove that he exists; and cares nothing for 
argument which proves that he does not. He 
knows his God, and that is enough. 

So the divinity of Christ is not an opinion, it is 
a certainty. Wedo not believe it, we know it. 
The various theological definitions of that divinity 
are simply opinions. They are sustained by argu- 
ments, and are more or less probable, the probab- 
ility depending partly upon the strength of the 
argument, and partly upon the character and con- 
dition of the mind which listens to them. Even the 
fact that such a man as Jesus existed 1800 years 
ago, uttered the sayings attributed to him, and 
lived the life and died the death recorded in the 
four Gospels, is a matter of belief; it is dependent 
upon argument, and it is certain only as other 
historical opinions, sustained by cumulative evi- 
dence, are certain. But the divine beauty of the 
life and character portrayed in the four Gospels no 
more depends on argument than does the beauty 
of a moss-rose bud in spring. We stand before 
this life—so self-sacrificing, so patient, so gentle, 
so heroic, so long-suffering in love—and the high- 
est conception of character which our purest 
imagination can form, in our highest moods falls 
short of this ideal. We see the divine in him; it 
is not demonstrated. We know it; it is not 
proved. It is not an opinion; it is a faith, a 
spiritual perception. 

All the various theories of the atonement are 
matters of opinion. They are sustained by argu- 
ment. They are at best but prebable opinions; 
some of them very improbable. But that an in- 
describable peace and comfort, a relief from all 
remorse for the past and terror for the future, is 
afforded by confiding in Christ as one who has suf- 
fered for us is not a matter of opinion, it is a 
matter of fact. It is not a probable truth; it is a 
certainty. That Jobn Bunyan was in despair; 
that he came to Christ; that he found peace and 
rest and hope; that Augustine, and Wesley, and 
Finney, and an innumerable host, have passed 
into the same haven of rest through the same 
door of confidence in Christ, is not an opinion, it 
is a fact. They did not believe there was rest in 
Christ, they knew it; they were just as certain of it 
as was Naaman that he was no longer a leper 
after his bath in the Jordan, or as is the victim 
of rbeumatism that there is value in morphine 
after the doctor bas administered a hypodermic in- 
jection and he has fallen into his first sweet sleep. 
We believe what is external to us; we know what 
we experience. 

There is, then, a certainty in religion; but it is 


attained not by argument but by experience. We 
know that there is a God only as he is with us and 
dwells in us; all arguments make his existence only 
a most probable hypothesis. We know the power 
of his pardon only as we experience its peace in 
our own souls; ajl arguments leave the atonement 
only an opinion. One spiritual sigh! of truth is 
more convincing than a whole system of philoso- 
phy. We believe truth which is proved; we know 
truth which we see. 








NOTES. 


In this number of the Christian Union our special 
correspondent in Boston gives, in some brief notes, a 
picture of the Boston anniversaries, while in our re- 
ligious news columns statistics of the various societies 
will be found summarized. Mr. Geo. W. Bungay pays 
a deserved tribute to Dr. John Hall’s church for the 
eloquent silence of its tower. Mr. Oliver Johnson, 
who was an intimate personal friend of Mr. Garrison, 
gives a sketch of the latter’s religious character 
and abundant disproof, in quotations, of the current 
charge—repeated, we see, even since his death by the 
“St. Louis Presbyterian ”"—that he was an infidel. Mr. 
Rounds, who replies to Gail Hamilton’s article on Nor- 
mal and Training Schools, is a Principal of one of 
Maine’s normal schools, and is very ,well acquainted 
with the subject of which he treats. Berliner gives 
an inside view of the ‘present political discussion in 
Germany. The sermon this week is the one preached 
last Sunday by Mr. Beecher, and isa tribute, not, how- 
ever, unmingled with criticism, to Mr. Garrison. In the 
literary page, an eminent Episcopalian divine re- 
views Bishop Wordsworth’s homilies, and in the Little 
Folks, besides Aunt Patience’s correspondence, an old 
and valued contributor furnishes the first installment 
of an exciting tale. 


Dr. Howard Crosby sent a characteristic letter the 
other day to the New York dailies, in which he de- 
clares—what the Christian Union has often asserted— 
that our present Temperance law is perfectly clear 
and simple, its object being to prevent public tippling- 
places, and its method, prohibition of the sale of 
liquor except by bona-fide hotels. The obstacles to 
the enforcement of this law are: Disregard of its pro- 
visions by the Excise Commission, failure of the police, 
and the complicity of the police court with criminals 
convicted under its provisions, and he calls upon the 
citizens to watch the progress of the present prosecu- 
tion of the Excise Commissioners, who are primarily 
responsible for the wholesale violation of the law in 
this city. This is a rightand reasonable appeal. Dr. 
Crosby is right—New Yorkers do not believe in the 
liberty that breaks the law, but they desire the officers 
of the law to enforce the law. 

It is a fair question whether there is any value in 
“‘deliverances” that are unanimously passed. The 
Presbyterian General Assembly, for example, bears 
“ earnest and solemn testimony” against the increased 
attendance of church members at theaters and operas; 
yet we venture to say that not a few in that very 
Assembly had seen Booth in some Shakespearean 
drama, and probably had heard “Pinafore.’’ Wedoubt 
whether these earnest and solemn testimonies will 
reduce the number of theater tickets sold by so much 
asasingle one. The only practical value in the deliv- 
erances of ecclesiastical assemblies is the discussion 
which they provoke. When they provoke no discus- 
sion they are of no value. 


The persecution of Messrs. Todd and Pollard, for 
preaching the Gospel to the blacks in Arkansas, ap- 
pears, from subsequent investigation, to be a myth. 
The two men were arrested by a local marshal on 
suspicion that one of them was a runaway M. E, 
preacher from Missouri, who was accused of murder, 
and for whose arrest a reward had been offered. Mr. 
Todd, scared by his own imaginations, undertook to 
run from the officer, and was halted by a shot from 
his pistol, as any other runaway might be under simi- 
lar circumstances. Mr. Todd’s subsequent story of 
masked men and bloodhounds appears to be trace- 
able to an excited and frightened imagination. 
There is a fine chance for newspaper discussion left ; 
but these are the facts as they were elicited by a cor- 
ouer’s jury, the foreman of which was a Northern man 
and a Republican, and we see no reason to doubt the 
conclusion of the jury—that the whole story grew 
out of a blunder by a not very wise police officer and 
ascare by a very timid preacher. He was;killed by 
his own fnght. 


On the Queen’s birthday, at Montreal, nearly half 
the Brooklyn Thirteenth went, by choice, to the great 
Cathedral, marching there in order, and their places 
were more than supplied by Roman Catholics who 
came to St. James’s M. E. Church to hear what Mr. 
Beecher, a Protestant of Protestants, had to say about 
love as the heartof religion. At therecent dedication 
of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, in this city, hun- 
dreds of Protestants were present, and all the secular 
papers, and most even of the distinctively religious 
papers, have given kindly accounts)of it. In the main, 
the prophecy of the “‘ Catholic Review” has been ful- 
filled: “In France, Italy,and other countries nominally 
Catholic, we should have had in most of the secular 





papers sneers and gibes. Here, in New York, we 
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shall have nothing of the kind. We shall have noth 
ing of the kind all over the country, unless it bein a 
few distinctively Protestant journals. Weshall have, 
on the contrary, genuine sympathy and interest ou 
all sides.” All of which betokens the triumph, not of 
the Roman Catholic Church, but “f the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, and of that magnetist of Christian love 
which draws all genuinely Christi: u hearts together, 
whatever their creed or ritual or organization. 


It would seem that there is a Hig! Church and a 
Low Church party even among the Fr. nds; for they 
are beginning to discuss a proposition for the organi- 
zation of a national Yearly Meeti g—a body that 
should be to the rest of their Yearly Meetings some- 
thing what the National Council is intended to be to 
the Congregationalists. The proposition comes from 
one of the more recent Yearly Mec*ings—that of 
Nlinois. 








BOSTON ANNIVERSARY NOTES. 


The Y. M. C. A. held its anniversary in Music Hall, 
on Sunday evening. A great audience listened to very 
encouraging facts of progress and sftrring speeches. 
Dr. Upham (Methodist), Mr. Gifford (Baptist), Dr. Dur- 
yea (Congregationalist), did the oratory. Atthé same 
time, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children held its first annual meeting in Park Street 
Church. Messrs. Ware and Baldwin (Unitarians), 
Judge Russel and Dr. Withrow addressed the large con- 
gregation. This society, though young, is doing, and 
is destined to do, a most noble, and, in every city, a 
needed work. 


As in several other cities, there is a revival of inter- 
est in the preservation of the Sabbath. In the light 
of herearly history, Boston hasa shaded and shameful 
record of late in her disregard of the sacred day. 
Last Monday there was a convention held, which, 
though it had not been long talked of, showed by 
the crowded and eager attention of its audience that 
we are on the turn toa better observance of the 
Fourth Commandment. 


Wednesday is the great day of the Congregational- 
ist fellowship. The several Societies-—Home Mis- 
sions, Publishing, the Congregational Union, Educa- 
tion, and the A. B. C. F. M.—occupy successive 
hours, from early morn to setting sun, in Tremont 
Temple. Reports are offered, speeches made, 
and as much enthusiasm evoked as the occasion will 
afford. This year, the attendance was well and 
increasingly sustamed. In the evening, the Con- 
gregational Club held its festival in Fanueil Hall. 
A company of over three hundred ladies and 
gentlemen—it being the fashion to invite ladies to 
the annual festival—sat down to ample dishes and 
copious draughts, none intoxicating! The clatter of 
dishes and chatter of tongues indicated the appetite 
of the guests and the good cheer of the hour. The 
after-dinner speaking by President Buchan, of Ver- 
mont University, Dr. Withrow, of Park Street 
Church, Dr. Webb, Mr. Barstow. President of the 
Previdenoe Club, Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, and 
Dr. Duryea, of Boston, was all in honor and help 
of the old-time faith and traditions of the fathers. 
Atthe Unitarian Anniversary, held in Music Hall on 
the evening previous, a leading voice avowed that the 
work which Unitarianism had done for the outlying 
regions “is pitifully small.” On the contrary, the Con- 
gregationalists, in Faneuil Hall, made the old cradle 
of liberty rock by reminding the happy company of 
the splendid achievements of the old faith, and by em- 
phasizing the fact that these visible and vast achieve- 
ments are noticeably confined to the followers of 
“the faith once delivered to the saints.” 


On Thursday, the Woman’s Temperance Unicn of 
Massachusetts had a great children’s meeting in 
Tremont Temple. Within one year there have been 
20,000 children marshalled under the banner of tem- 
perance, and their names recorded to the pledge, in 
Eastern Massachusetts alone! This meeting looked 
like the first fruits of the final crusade against King 
Alcohol. Mrs. Livermore, the presiding genius and 
energetic guiding power, is too well known to need 
more than naming for her efficiency and excellence, 

Among the anniversaries from which suggestions 
should be taken by those whose aim it is to discredit 
the present religious organizations must be men- 
tioned that of the Free Religious Association. Prof, 
Felix Adler, of New York, the President, directed the 
meetings. The reports and proceedings make it ap- 
pear: 1. That, while these friends aim at breaking 
down our present religious orga zation, they turn, 
and, with loud cry, request the con munity to go into 
free religious organization—whii 1 might be like 
changing the place but keeping the p° ‘ao, if the com- 
munity were to accede to the request. 2, It is plain 
that the request is receiving small a ention by the 
community; they report only three ther associa- 
tions in all this spacious land and time of prosperity 
in skepticism, and very paltry contributions to their 
own treasury. Human nature does not throw money 
into the sea until insanity has wholly unseated reason. 
It is,encouraging, as we read their report of a year’s 
collections being less than one thu and dollars, 
to realize how comparatively few peopie have given 
up to the insanity of free religion. 
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THE SILENT TOWER. 
By Gro. W. BunGaaAY. 


“Dr. John Hall’s people refrained from hanging a bell in 
the tower of their church, on the corner of Fifth avenue 
and Fifty-fifth street, and would not even suffer the clock to 
strike, lest the patients in St. Luke’s Hospital, opposite, 
should be disturbed.”’—(Christian Union. 


~T rises in silence and splendor, 
In the light of the smiling day ; 
The lesson is touching and tender 
To sufferers over the way. 


It points to the bells that are ringing 
In heaven, unbeard here below ; 
Where the choir celestial is singing, 
Near the throne that is whiter than snow. 


The music of silence is sweeter 
Than the ringing of bells in towers ; 
It chords with the cadence whose meter 
Is sweet as the wind-harp in flowers. 


By the couches whose patients are sleeping, 
And dreaming of visions above, 

Two angels their vigils are keeping, 
One is Mercy, the other is Love. 


Not even the clock that’s revealing 
The passing away of the hour, 

Can disturb, with dolorous pealing— 
Since Love struck it dumb in the tower. 








MR. GARRISON AS A CHRISTIAN. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 
N “ANY of those who are ready to acknowledge 
I that William Lloyd Garrison was a philanthro- 
pist and a good man will shake their heads when any 
one ventures to claim that he was also a Christian. It 
is not a very long time since a New York religious 


journal, of large influence and strong anti-slavery pro- 


fessions, spoke of him as ‘an infidel of the most de- 
graded class.” The hand that wrote these words was 
that of a venerable Doctor of Divinity, eminent for 
learning, of repute for piety, and bearing a name hon- 
ored in all the churches of the land. He had small 
excuse for ignorance of Mr. Garrison’s character; 
nevertheless, it must be charitably supposed that 
he was ignorant, not mendacious. It is so easy 
to let one’s belief follow the line of his prejudices 
rather than that of his intelligence and candor, espe- 
cially when it concerns the character ofa man who has 
‘*made himself of no reputation” by his assaults upon 
an evil institution that cast up its entrenchments 
within the lines of the State and the walls of the 
Church. For thirty-five years Mr. Garrison was branded 
as a fanatic and an infidel by almost the whole Ameri- 
can press, as well as by the most powerful pulpits in 
the land, so that his name became a terror to vast 
multitudes of well-meaning people. The proceedings 
of every meeting in which he took part were for along 
time deliberately caricatured in the leading journals ; 
words and sentiments that he never uttered were put 
into his mouth, and phrases culled from his speeches 
and writings were torn from their connection and 
made to bear witness against him. The state of pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject of slavery was such as to 
give immunity to this work of detraction. The relig- 
ious journals, which would have been quick to resent 
any effort to caricature and misrepresent the proceed- 
ings of societies enjoying the favor of the churches, 
were not ashamed to avail themselves of the traves- 
ties and falsehoods by which the unscrupulous portion 
of the secular press brought the anti-slavery meetings 
into ridicule and reproach. The popular clamor, in 
short, was exactly like that which filled Jerusalem in 
the time of Jesus of Nazareth, and there was no more 
truth or reason in branding Mr. Garrison as an infidel 
than there was in the cry that Jesus was a blasphemer. 
But the nation was misled by this means, and finally 
driven headlong into the war which cost so much 
treasure and so much precious blood. 

The excuse for this tide of misrepresentation was 
sought in Mr. Garrison’s alleged heresies on points of 
religious doctrine. Daniel Webster, in his speech on 
the 7th of March, 1851, echoed the popular clamor of 
the day when he declared that the Abolitionists 
‘‘mingled their anathemas at what they called ‘ man- 
catching’ with the most horrid and profane abjurations 
of the Christian Sabbath, and, indeed, of the whole of 
divine revelation. They sanctify their philanthropy 
by irreligion and profanity ; they manifest their char- 
ity by contempt of God and his commandments.” Of 
course it was understood that accusations like these 
inculpated Mr. Garrison above all others, as the leader 
of his party, and Mr. Webster went to the judgment 
with these false charges upon his lips as an excuse for 
his support of the infamous Fugitive Slave law and 
the rest of the compromises of 1850—the ‘“ hay, wood, 
and stubble,” by which what boasted itself as Ameri- 
can statesmanship sought to turn back the swelling 
tide of sympathy for the slave and give peace to the 
traffickers in human flesh. 





The time has come at length for the vindication of 
the man whose remains were yesterday followed to 
the grave by so many sorrowful but exultant friends, 
and who knew him for what he was—a Christian of 
the noblest type. A careful study of his life, of what 
he attempted and what he achieved, and of the spirit 
in which he worked, is all that is necessary to show 
that in him Christianity found a most beautiful and 
noble illustration of her power over the forces of evil. 
Such faith, such hope, such love as were exhibited in 
him are rarely witnessed among men. His whole life, 
from boyhood to the day of his death, was consecrated, 
with conscious and deliberate purpose, to the service 
of God and the promotion of that righteousness 
which is the habitation of his throne. He believed 
that the divine law, written in the nature of man and 
in the Scriptures of truth, was perfect, and the duty 
of obedience thereto, on the part of man, unqualified, 
absolute. The prophets of the Old Testament and 
Jesus of Nazareth were the models he sought to fol- 
low. Without caring to enter into any of the specu- 
lations concerning Christ which occupy so much of 
the attention of the religious world, he saw in his 
character and life a manifestation of the very heart of 
God, and he accepted and rejoiced in it as the might- 
iest moral force which the world has ever seen em- 
bodied in humanity. If he did not cry, ‘Lord, 
Lord,” according to the popular forms, as frequently 
and lustily as some of his critics, he studied 
with all his heart, mind and will to imbibe the spirit 
and obey the precepts of the man Christ Jesus. He 
saw that Christ came into the world to bear witness 
to the truth, to preach the Gospel to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and set at liberty them that are bruised; 
that for his faithfulness in this work he endured 
the contradiction and hate of evil men and died an 
ignominious death. This example of devotion and 
sclf-abnegation awed and inspired him, and, seeing 
millions of his fellow-countrymen in chains, and the 
nation drifting toward destruction on account of its 
crimes against humanity, he could not hold his peace, 
but lifted up his voice like a trumpet, rebuking the 
nation for its sin, and calling it to immediate repent- 
ance. ‘Those who imagine that he undertook the 
work of abolishing slavery under the inspiration of 
his own self-conceit, and relying upon his own 
strength, are ignorant of his character. History 
affords no example of a man with a profounder sense 
of the divine presence in the hearts of men and in the 
government of the world. His faith was as a rock 
that nothing could shake; his hope as warm as the 
sun; his love a flame that no floods couid quench. 
My eyes fill with grateful tears as I remember how, in 
my young manhood, he touched the deepest springs 
of my religious nature and uplifted me by his word 
and thought, and, above all, by his example. His 
thought and conviction was that the anti-slavery cause 
was the cause of God, and that his almighty power 
was pledged for its success. This it was that filled 
him with courage under circumstances that would 
otherwise have appalled and overwhelmed him. 
Writing in 1832, he said: 

“In view of the inequalities of the contest, of the obstacles 
which towered like mountains in my path, and of my own 
jittleness, [ trembled, and exclaimed, in the language of Jere- 
miah: ‘Ah, Lord God! behold | cannot speak, forI am a 
child.’ But [ was immediately strengthened by these interro- 
gations: Is anything too hard tor the Lord? Is error, 
though unwittingly supported by a host of good men, stronger 
than truth? Are right and wrong convertible terms, depend- 
ent upon popular opinion? Oh, no! Then I will go forward 
in the strength of the Lord of Hosts.”’ 

His plea for immediate emancipation was no Jacob- 
inic or Communistic wildness. It was based upon 
the law of divine justice and supported by arguments 
drawn from the Bible and from the very heart of Chris- 
tianity. Take a few illustrations of his method from 
his own writings : 

**T call upon the spirits of the just, made perfect in heaven, 
upon all who have experienced the love of God in their souls 
here below, upon the Christian converts in India and the 
islands of the sea, to sustain me in the assertion that there is 
power enough in the religion of Jesus Christ to melt down 
the most stubborn prejudices, to overthrow the bighest walls 
of partition, to break the strongest caste, to improve and ele- 
vate the most degraded, to unite in fellowship the most hos- 
tile, and to equalize and bless all its recipients. Make me 
sure that there is not, and I will give it up now and forever.” 
—(Writings, p. 23. 

“Surely it would be sinful fora black man to repine and 
murmur, to impeach the wisdom and goodness of God, be- 
cause he was made with a sable complexion; and dare I be 
guilty of such an impeachment by persecuting hiin on account 
of his color? I dare not. I wouid as soon deny the existence 
of my Creator as quarrel with the workmanship of his 
hands.” —[{ Writings, p. 29. 

Speaking from the pulpit of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, on the Fourth of July, 1829, he said: 

“T stand up here to plead for the liberation of two millions 
of wretched, degraded beings, who are pining in hopeless 
bondage—over whose sufferings scarcely an eye weeps, or a 
heart melts, or a tongue pleads either to God or man. .. . 
1 call upon the ,ambassadors of Christ everywhere to make 
known this proclamation: ‘Thus saith the Lord God of the 





Africans: Let this people go, thatthey may serve me.’ I ask 
them to ‘ proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound’—to light upa flame of 
philanthropy that shall burn till all Africa be redeemed 
from the night of moral death, and the'song of deliverance 
be .heard throughout her borders. I call upon churches of 
the living God tolead inthis great enterprise. . . . Let 
them combive their energies, and systematize their plans, 
for the rescue of suffering humanity. Let them pour out 
their supplications to heaven in behalf of the slave. Prayer 
is omnipotent; its breath can melt adamantine rocks—its 
touch can break the stoutest chains.”’ 


When, in 1833, he wrote the Declaration of Senti- 
ments of the American Anti-Slavery Society, he incor- 
porated therein these words: 


“Our trust for victory is solely in God. We may be per- 
sonally defeated, but our principles never! Truth, justice, 
reason, humanity, must and will gloriously triumph.” 

In a Fourth of July oration of a later date, he said: 

“That our object is chimerical or unrighteous is not sub- 
stantiated by the fact of its being commended by Almighty 
God and supported by his omnipotence. . . Genuine 
abolitionism is not a hobby, got up for personal or social 
agwrandizement. It is of heaven, not of men. It 
lives in the heart as a vital principle. It is an essential part 
of Christianity, and aside from it there can be no humanity. 

Opposition cannot weary it out, force cannot put it 
down, fire cannot consume it. Itis the spirit of Jesus.” 

In 1851, he wrote: 

“Since the advent of the Founder of Christianity, no effort 
for the melioration of the condition of man has been more 
largely imbued with the religious clement, in its purest and 
most vital form, than the anti-slavery movement.” 

From the beginning to the end, whatever changes 
of theological opinion he may have undergone, there 
was no loss of faith on his part in the great principles 
above set forth. If possible, that faith grew brighter 
and brighter to the end. He felt, to the day of his 
death, that he was on the Lord's side, and fighting his 
battles as a good soldier, under the leadership of the 
prophet of Nazareth. In 1867, in a speech delivered 
at the breakfast with which he was honored in St. 
James’s Hall, London (John Bright in the chair), he 
said: 

“T must here disclaim, with all sincerity of soul, any speciay 
praise for what T have done. IT have simply tried to maintain 
the integrity of my soul before God, and to do my duty. I 
have refused to go with the multitude to do evil. I have 
endeavored to save my country from ruin. I have sought to 
liberate such as were held captive in the house of bondage. 
But all this | ought to have done. In no land, at any 
time, was there ever a more devoted, self-sacrificing and un- 
compromising band of men and women than the American 
Abolitionists. But whatever has heen achieved 
through them is all of God, to whom alone is the glory due.” 


Is this the language, this the spirit of infidelity? 
Did not John Bright speak the truth out of his honest 
Quaker heart, when he said, on the occasion above re- 
ferred to: 

“ To Mr. Garrison, more than to any other man, is the aboh- 
tion of slavery in the United States due; his is the creation 
of that opinion which has made slavery hateful, and which 
has made freedom possible in America. His name is vene- 
rated in bis own country—venerated where not long ago it 
was a name of obloquy and reproach. His name is venerated 
in this country and in Europe, wheresoever Christianity 
softens the hearts and lessens the sorrows of men ; andI ven- 
ture to say, that in time to come, near or remote I know not, 
his name will become the herald and synonym of good to 
millions of men who will dwell on the now almost unknown 
continent of Africa.” 


Some years ago, an Evangelical clergyman, who 
bears a distinguished name, said to me, in substance: 


“The Church cannot afford to call Mr. Garrison an infidel. 
If I could allow myself to bestow upon him that epithet,;I 
should expect to hear the retort: ‘Of what use, then, is 
Christianity ? If aman can do what Mr. Garrison has done; 
if he can stand up for God’s law when it is contemned alike 
by Church and State; if he can endure the reproach and en- 
mity of wicked men fora whole generation without flinch- 
ing; if he can plead for an outraged and imbruted race in the 
spirit and with the perseverance of an apostle; if he can do 
all this as an infidel, without faith in God or Christ, what is 
the Gospel worth?’ I must think that the man who does 
such a work is a Christian, drawing life and sustenance from 
God, else I should have no courage to preach, but must at 
once retire from the pulpit.”’ 


In a word, then, I call Mr. Garrison a Christian, be- 
cause he was a follower of Christ, because his charac- 
ter was eminently Christlike, and because the work of 
his life was a Christian work. ‘ Ye shall know them,” 
says the Master himself, ‘‘ by their fruits.” 

May 29, 1879. 








NORMALE AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
By C. C. Rounps. 
N the Christian Union of May 2d, Gail Hamilton 
presents her views of the normal school ques- 
tion. Those who are informed in regard to the real 
character and work of normal and training schools 
will find at most but the faintest suggestion of the use 
of these schools beyond the title of the article; those 
who lack this knowledge must be puzzled to account 
for their steady increase when there is so little reason 
for their existence. 

Yet it will not be found easy to reverse all the teach- 
ings of educational history. From the time when 
Francke began his labors in 1697 to the present day, 
the conviction of the necessity for special training of 
teachers has constantly gained in clearness and in 
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strength. There has been a remarkable increase in 
the number of normal schools in Europe during this 
century, and especially within the last twenty-five 
years. The number of these schools reported in 
Europe, British India, and the British colonies, in 
1875, was 855. The first normal school in the United 
States was established in 1839, and from this date to 
1850 but seven were founded. From 1850 to 1860 but 
twelve were added to the list; from 1860 to 1870, 
thirty-two; from 1870 to the close of 1875, sixty-six. 
In 1876 the number of such schools reported in the 
United States was 137, with 29,095 pupils, and 1,046 
teachers. The advocates of the normal school, from 
the early days when DeWitt Clinton, and Charles 
Brooks, and Channing, and Webster, and John Quincy 
Adams, and Everett, and Horace Mann urged their 
establishment, have constantly increased in numbers 
and in influence. There has been a corresponding in- 
crease in their hold upon the confidence of the people, 
and in the futility of political and other attacks upon 
them. Yet from time to time the old charges are re- 
newed, the old objections brought forth with an air if 
not aclaim of originality, and always with a certain 
effect upon a certain class of minds. The normal 
school has had to make fts way on its merits, and 
against many obstacles arising from the lack of gen- 
eral education among the people and from the theor- 
izing of a class of political and economic doctrinaires 
whose ignorance of educational history should lead 
them to modesty in the expression of their views. 

The close relation between advances in education 
and the provision of special means for training teach- 
ers is shown by the fact that in every county and 
State with a good system of public education normal 
schools have a clearly recognized position, and that as 
the condition of education becomes better, so does 
the demand for trained teachers increase. This must 
be due to a perception that normal and training 
schools meet with a fair degree of success in the work 
which they claim to perform, and that other agencies 
do not suffice. Long ago the position that the teacher 
needed nothing but scholarship was abandoned, and 
the attempt was made in several States to meet the 
demand for something better by the provision for 
normal departments in high schools and academies. 
After this experiment had been tried for many years 
in New York, it was finally reported by a legislative 
committee as a failure, and the normal-school system 
was adopted. Other States have passed through a 
similar experience. 

But few will have the hardihood to claim that the 
teacher of the common school needs only the educa- 
tion of the common school. Yet often the pupil of 
the high school is put directly to teach the school of 
lower grade, sometimes from necessity, sometimes 
from thoughtlessness, more often from ignorance of 
the qualities demanded inateacher. The accomplished 
principal of a city high school in Ohio, many of whose 
pupils went into the city schools as teachers, said to 
the writer: ‘It takes, on an average, three years for 
one of our graduates to become a good teacher.” In that 
city, known widely for the excellence of its schools, 
there is now a training school. No different result 
can reasonably be anticipated. The mental actions 
involved in acquiring and in communicating knowl- 
edge are so essentially different, that facility in the 
one does not imply nor necessarily give a correspond- 
ing facility in the other. Again, the mind, while 
acquiring knowledge, does not often analyze the pro- 
cesses involved in the acquisition, unless this analysis 
be made a part of its training, and hence the mere 
scholar is quite as likely to fail as to succeed in his first 
attempts at teaching. And yet, again, the high school 
graduate is removed by so many years from the work 
which he is called upon to do with children, the char- 
acter and details of the work are so strange to him, 
and the child’s modes of thought so unfamiliar, that 
without special instruction and training he will often 
blunder on to failure in utter blindness as to the 
causes thereof. 

Three years of blundering attempt, discouraging to 
teacher, destructive to pupil, before success crowns 
effort! Let us try to grasp the full significance of 
this. The average term of service of teachers in the 
United States is three years, in cities five or six. 
Omitting all the sifting process of the normal school, 
by which most of those who are not fitted for teaching 
are induced to adopt some other vocation, we would 
have, on the plan “of looking to the high school and 
academy alone for teachers, utter failure, continued 
sometimes for years, from the hopeless incapables, and 
the partial failure of others who, just when they have 
become fitted for their high office, leave their places to 
the experimental labors of others. 

That normal and training schools do meet with a 
fair degree of success in the work which they claim to 
perform may be more specifically shown. Ten years 
ago several graduates of the normal school with 
which the writer is connected were sent to a distant 





city as teachers. As there was then no training or 
practice school connected with the normal school, it 
was impossible to select with certainty those adapted 
for primary teaching. Several of these young ladies, 
placed in primary schools, did not succeed; transferred 
to other grades, they achieved high success. The next 
year a school for training in primary teaching was 
organized. From that time no graduate recommended 
as a primary teacher has failed, and a city Superin- 
tendent of Schools said some years later that teachers 
from that training school had revolutionized the 
primary schools of his city. The Board of Education 
of St. Louis say, in 1877: ‘‘ Of the teachers marked in 
the highest rank by the principals at their annual in- 
terview with the teacher’s committee, twice as large a 
number are from the normal school as from other 
sources, making allowance for the relative proportion 
of the same in our corps of teachers.” 

Philadelphia was the first city in this country to es- 
tablish a normal school not under State control. Dur- 
ing the thirty years of its existence, teachers sent out 
from it ‘“‘have completely revolutionized the public- 
school system of Philadelphia, and more than one 
thousand of these are now teaching in that city.” 
Those communities which have the best schools and 
teachers are least willing to rely for future supplies 
upon the “enthusiasm of inexperienced teachers teach- 
ing their own way.” 

There is a science of education. Pedagogy is as 
clearly fixed in the German, French and English lan- 
guage as is chemistry, and with as little change of 
form. Is it reasonable to suppose that this is a name 
with no corresponding reality? The claims of this 
science and the investigation of its laws have long 
occupied the attention of hundreds of the profoundest 
thinkers of Germany, and the fact that in Germany the 
art of teaching has been based upon principles of 
science in a larger degree than in other countries ex- 
plains her educational supremacy. The rapid increase 
in the number of normal schools is a tacit admission 
of the claims of this science. Still the fallacy that 
‘the who knows a subject can teach it” prevails in the 
higher ranges of scholarship and instruction, though 
even here it is giving way. J. Scott Russell, the 
eminent English engineer, in his great work, ‘‘ System- 
atic Technical Education for the English People,” con- 
clusively and eloquently shows the necessity for 
special pedagogical training for all ‘‘ professors, phi- 
losophers, teachers and schoolmasters.” Within a few 
years, following examples set upon the Continent, 
two professorships of pedagogy have been established 
in the Scottish universities, and there is a movement 
for their establishment in Oxford and Cambridge. The 
gréatest obstacle in the way of educational advance 
among us is the failure, sometimes through ignorance, 
sometimes through conceit, to recognize the claims of 
this science. 

There is now, in the three leading languages of 
modern literature, a literature of pedagogy: in Ger- 
man already vast and rich, in French and English 
steadily increasing in extent and quality. This science 
and this literature furnish, like other sciences and 
literatures, the means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the principles of the corresponding art, and this 
knowledge, supplemented by the training of the train- 
ing school, gives practical efficiency. 

The success of a teacher is conditioned upon native 
ability, scholarship, professional study, training, and 
experience. Of these, God gives the first in a greater 
or less degree, and it is a factor in the product of suc- 
cess, as it is in any other profession; the second 
the teacher attains in the same way as do all others; 
the third—the study of educational history, of prin- 
ciples of education, and of modes of school organiza- 
tion, instruction and management—it is generally ad- 
mitted by those who are qualified to speak with 
authority, is better provided for in normal schools 
than in any other institutions as yet opened to us. 
Normal and training schools are the only means yet 
provided for the fourth. Some few are born good 
teachers, as others are born good preachers, or with 
so decided a genius for some special line of thought or 
work that they can teach themselves better than an- 
other can teach them; but most good teachers are 
born and made. Many become good teachers without 
professional study or training, but in most cases only 
by fearful loss of time and strength to the teacher, 
and still more fearful sacrifice of the children who are 
first the subject of their ignorant handling; the 
great mass of teachers never, by their own undirected 
experience, attain success. To the increasing clear- 
ness of perception of these truths is mainly due the 
increasing number and influence of normal schools. 
True it is that their graduates sometimes fall short of 
success, but in no larger proportion than do the gradu- 
ates of other professional schools; true it is that in 
their organization and their work they often fall short 
of an ideal standard of excellence, but in this respect 
they are willing to stand a comparison with other 





schools. There is no antagonism between the normal 
school and the high school and academy, for they are 
mutually complementary. There are good teachers in 
high school and academy; there are good teachers in 
the normal school: but it is no more right to call all 
normal schools, and all pupils and teachers therein, 
‘* wooden” and ‘‘ mechanical,” and all other teachers 
‘“‘sound, strong, great-hearted, independent, cour- 
teous,” than it would be to charge all who in speech or 
print rush to general assault upon the normal school, 
with greater love of making a sensation than regard 
for accuracy of statement. 
FARMINGTON, Maine. 








BERLIN INDUSTRIES.—THE TARIFF 
BILL. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


** (‘HEAP and poor,” was the mark with which Pro- 
C fessor Reuleaux branded the productions of 
Germany, whose Commissioner he was at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition. This faithful reproach at first 
awoke an indignant burst of patriotism against the 
representative who had thus impeached his country 
before the world; but when Professor Reuleaux, in a 
series of letters, justified the epithets, billig und 
schlecht, by specifications in almost every department 
of German manufacture, the indignation subsided in a 
feeling of national humiliation. So strong was Reu- 
leaux’s indictment that the Government did not deem it 
wise to allow the products of German industry to appear 
in competition with the industries of other nations at 
the Paris Exposition in 1878. At the same time, that 
stinging reproach at Philadelphia has aroused in Ger- 
man manufacturers of every grade a zeal for improve- 
ment, and strong efforts are making to redeem the 
standard of German industry. A fruit of these efforts 
is to be seen in the Industrial Exposition just opened 
at Berlin. This is full of encouragement, as the exhi- 
bition of a single city, originated and sustained by 
local manufactures and merchants, without aid from 
the Government. Neat, appropriate, and even artistic 
buildings have been erected ona large scale in the 
suburb known as Moabit, and these present a great 
variety of useful, tasteful and ornamental objects, 
representing nearly all forms of human labor, with 
the exception of the fine arts. These last are suffi- 
ciently known through the yearly exhibitions of the 
Academy, and the occasional exhibitions of paintings 
and sculpture for which Berlin is becoming famous. 

In this Exposition are to be seen all manner of 
textile fabrics, articles for the person and the house, 
deftly wrought in ‘‘ Berlin wool,” ornamental works 
in iron, steel and brass, machinery, physical instru- 
ments, tools, scientific inventions, fine wares in glass, 
pottery, china, jewelry—in a word, a very microcosm 
of human life. One is the more surprised at such a 
display, because Berlin has no section or quarter con- 
spicuously devoted to manufacture or trade, and much 
of what here is grouped together in ways so striking 
and pleasing has been wrought in ways and places so 
quiet and so scattered as hardly to have attracted the 
notice of a long resident. Of course, as compared 
with the World Expositions of other cities, this is a 
mere miniature; but it is gratifying in itself, and is 
a healthy sign of the reviving enterprise and industry 
of the people, and it may have a better effect upon 
Germany than would a gigantic exposition of the 
world’s products. It is to be hoped, also, that it will 
cultivate in the people more taste in dress and refine- 
ment in manners. Berlin, at least, may well be proud 
of it. The buildings will remain open till October, 
and this novelty, together with the festivities of the 
Emperor’s golden wedding, will make the city quite 
lively and attractive for the summer months. Ameri- 
cans in Europe should not fail to see the capital of 
Germany set up in show-cases of its own. 

Strangely enough, while individual energy and enter- 
prise are pushing German industry into a higher rank 
than it has hitherto known, the Chancellor of the Em- 
pire is preparing to smother it with a huge wet 
blanket of Protection. 

The long-expected debate in Parliament over Prince 
Bismarck’s projected tariff began to day with a vigor- 
ous discussion between Bismarck himself and his 
former colleague in the Ministry, Dr. Delbriick. The 
contesting systems of Protection and Free Trade will 
be thoroughly ventilated before the discussion is 
closed. The conclusion may reach you by telegraph 
sooner than this letter can appear in print; yet an 
occasion so memorable for Germany calls for fuller 
notice than the telegraph will convey to you. The 
Parliamentary recess has been thoroughly improved in 
stirring up agitation on the tariff question, and in 
making capital for either side. In this measure, at 
least, Bismarck has not attempted to steal a march 
upon the country, though he has precipitated a discus- 
sion which none had expected, and he has succeeded 
in splitting up all parties, and in getting them so hope- 
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lessly at loggerheads among themselves, that no one 
can predict how the final vote will go. The leading 
business interests of the country, as represented by the 
Chambers of Commerce and industrial societies, are in 
the main strongly against this new scheme of protec- 
tion. One feels also, that the common sense of the 
people is instinctively against it, with forebodings of 
high prices and of heavier taxes in disguise. Yet so 
well has the Chancellor baited his measure with ap- 
peals to individual interests, that there is a probability 
that a combination of many incongruous materials will 
secure a majority to his measure as awhole. The free- 
traders stand squarely upon a principle already tested 
and approved by experience; the protectionists labor 
for expedients which may favor individual interests 
but are of very doubtful promise for the welfare of the 
nation at large. ; 

In his opening speech, the Chancellor stated four 
motives which had compelled him to go in for this so- 
called financial reform : 

1. The necessity for the financial independence of 
the Empire. 

2. Are the taxes which, in the interests of the states 
and of the Empire, must necessarily be raised, imposed 
in the form in which they can most lightly be borne? 

3. The overburdening of landed property. 

Lastly, That the present imposition of indirect 
taxes does not pretect the domestic national labor 
and production to the degree in which these could be 
protected without injury to the general interests. 

The unfolding of these four propositions led, of 
course, to broad views in outline rather than to spe- 
cific statements in detail. The first proposition will 
be assented to by all parties alike. The separate states 
that now compose the German Empire had originally 
each a financial system of its own. Several of them 
had their own currency as well as their own taxes 
and customs. From time to time their customs had 
been assimilated through custom unions, intended to 
favor freedom ot commercial intercourse within Ger- 
many itself and purity of dealing with other nations. 
Such unions were like treaties between sovereign 
powers, and added little or nothing to the expenses of 
the several parties. But the Empire was constituted 
as a sovereign over sovereigns, to have the supreme 
control of the army and navy, the post-office and the 
telegraph, the coinage and the currency, of foreign 
treaties and imports. In short, this was a supreme 
Government with numerous officials to be sustained, 
and an immense armament to be kept in order. But 
how should the states of the Empire already burdened 
with taxes of their own, and many of them in debt, 
provide an extra revenue for the Empire itself? This 
was planned for at the outset by yielding to the impe- 
rial treasury a certain line of taxes, and supplement- 
ing these by what are termed matrikulary appropria- 
tions from the states themselves. In short, the 
Empire has hitherto been supported in the loose and 
uncertain way in which the Confederacy of the Amer- 
ican States was supported in the interval between the 
Declaration of Independence and the adoption of the 
Constitution. It is most important that in some way 
the Empire should be able directly to support itself 
without levying upon the states which have enough to 
do for their own support, and since the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has now assumed the support of the army 
for the entire nation it must needs have a very large 
and most certain revenue. The question now is, 
What is the most feasible way of making a people 
support two governments who hitherto have hardly 
been capable of supporting one? 

In all his arguments and calculations the Chancellor 
overlooks the fact that an increase of revenue must be 
paid for, directly or indirectly, out of the pockets of 
the people, who are already taxed beyond endurance. 
He seeks to cover this by reducing the direct taxes at 
some points where they press the hardest, and throw- 
ing the burden upon indirect taxation through a high 
protective tariff; but the people who are consumers 
will feel the burden in the dearness of everything 
which they eat, drink and wear; of their pleasures, 
their travel, their traffic, and their homes. 

This ex-Minister Delbriick pointed out with clear- 
ness and force in his speech in reply to Bismarck, 
showing how illusory were the Chancellor’s expecta- 
tions of revenue, and how every hundred marks raised 
by his method would cost the people thousands in the 
enhanced price of all articles of consumption. I can- 
not believe that the tariff, as submitted by Bismarck, 
can command a majority of the House. It is crude, 
arbitrary and exorbitant. It is not graded by any in- 
telligent principle; it imposes taxes upon everything 
which is likely to pay, without regard to their effect 
upon consumption nor their relations to a harmonious 
system of revenue. In many cases the duties amount 
almost to prohibition; complaints are loud in advance 
by shopkeepers and in families. Even my barber said 
to me to-day: ‘‘This will almost ruin my business, 
such enormous taxes on all sorts of perfumery.” My 


pity was rather for his customers, who will be com- 





pelled to exchange the delicate perfumes of France 
for German grease and scents! My bootmaker says 
this tariff will cut off his best supplies of leather, Rus- 
sian and French. 

Ex-Minister Delbriick is one of the foremost author- 
ities on finance and industrial economy. He disagreed 
with Bismarck so strongly on these topics that he 
left the Ministry a year or two ago, but he retains 
a large following in Parliament and in the country, 
and his trenchant pen has exposed the fallacies of this 
protection scheme in vigorous pamphlets.’ The free- 
traders, and the friends of a moderate tariff for rev- 
enue only, will make a strong fight against this bill, 
but the protectionists take advantage of the prostra- 
tion of business and industry, and of the example of 
the United States, of Russia, and now of France, in 
high protective duties. If Bismarck carries his bill, 
no doubt he will get a present increase of revenue and 
impart a fictitious impulse to industry. But the illu- 
sion will be short-lived; by and bye he must reckon 
with the people for dear bread, dear clothing, and an 
ever-fluctuating trade. Then their cry will be, ‘‘Down 
with the army budget, and leave us free of Govern- 
ment protection to get our living in our own way.” 

BERLINER. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


OUR days pass as the faded flower, but thou, O God, abidest 
trom eternity until eternity. We rejoice in thy greatness, 
and that it is ours; in thy power, and that we are the heritors 
thereof. ‘Though we pass as a shadow and fade away, we re- 
appear in immortality and glory, and whatare all the changes 
on earth, and what are all losses, and what are all sorrows 
when they are compared with the exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory for which we are preparing and toward 
which we are coming? Grant unto us that we may think of 
the greater things which belong to us. nor repine at petty 
sorrows, nor look down as the beasts do to draw their food 
from beneath them. May our eyes be above! May our hearts 
lift themselves to feed from thine heart on eternal bread. 
Grant that we have that manliness which comes to those who 
have learned of God how to despise shame and tread under 
foot contempt; like thee, for the joy set before thee endur- 
ing the cross and despising the shame. Grant that, we pray 
thee, we may walk undisturbed by the din of worldly aoise» 
and, unabashed by threat of secular powers, in no wise depart 
from that settled faith that they have who put their trust in 
thee. Abide with us, that we may bave eternal summer and 
eternal rest. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon us this morning in 
our spheres as ‘relations and individuals—not according to 
the estimate of our understanding or of our supplication, 
but ‘according to the great wisdom of thy love. Descend to 
each one and answer the desire of their heart in a way that 
shall crown each heart with thy blessing. Make us rich 
toward thee. Make us strong toward the eternal manhood 
of Christ. We pray that thou wilt grant us in our household 
thine ever abiding presence. Be greater far for us than our 
sorrow or deatb, for thou art the life of every one. In each 
household may thy life be a victorious power in the hearts 
of every one in thy presence. Remember the little ones and 
be a guardian to them, thou that didst take them on 
thy lap, laying thine hands upon them and blessing them. 
Let thy blessing never go from their heads. We pray 
thee that all those who are rearing their children may 
have patience, wisdom and fidelity, to train the young who 
are marching into life to take up and fill positions that 
are vacated. Grant thet young men coming up grounded in 
honor and truth may have noble aspirations. May they be 
in the spirit of Christ, and may they walk among men every- 
where carrying the blessing of Christ. We pray that thou 
wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon the interests of this city, 
upon all churches in it, upon its governor, and upon this 
nation. Bless the President of the United States and those 
that are united with him in authority, the Congress assem- 
bled, all States, their legislators, governors, judges and magis- 
trates of every degree. Bless all those whose business it is 
to diffuse knowledge; may the stream run pure. Grant, we 
pray thee, that thy kingdom may be in this great nation, 
bearing with it prosperity and the peace of God. And upon 
the nations of the earth now cast in darkness or in twilight, 
may the morning star arise, and come, O thou Sun, bringing 
daylight to the darkness of the darkest. Wepray that wrong 
may cease, and that injustice and ignorance, weakness and 
superstition may be purged out, and that this great race may 
be advanced in light and joy and unity, and in the song of 
emancipation join with the angels, that the new heaven and 
new earth may be born in music, and come together in great 
joy. And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Amen. 





SERMON. 
THE LESSON OF A LIFR+ 


“Of whom the world was not worthy.’’—HEBREws, xi., 38. 
ERE these, then, culprits? Were these the 
criminals in a virtuous society? Were these 
the men whose vices polluted the systems of affairs? 
Were these men who set themselves against a right- 
eous government and a just magistracy? 

These were the men who crowned humanity with 
light, and gave some touches of beauty to the other- 
wise dark periods of the world’s history. In many 
respects they were the best of men—not without that 
infirmity which comes of incomplete growth; but 
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they, nevertheless, were the men that considered upon 
the great salient points, and stood faithful to their 
superior conviction against adversity, opposition and 
persecution, suffering even unto death. ‘‘ What shall 
I say more,” says the writer, ‘ of those who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens? 
Women received their dead raised to life again; and 
others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrection; and others 
had trial of crvel mockings and scourgings, yea, more- 
over of bonds and imprisonment. They were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword; they wandered about in sheepskins 
and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented—of 
whom the world was not worthy.” 

There are but few names in this galaxy that have 
left to the world a single thought, a poem, or an argu- 
ment of literature. That which they left was action— 
the record of action. They were men who, for the sake 
ofa sentiment, denied sense. They were men that lived 
not for the senses but for the moral principles. They 
suffered all deprivations, and offered their very lives, 
as a testimony of the value of principle and of belief; 
for qualities, not substance; qualities invisible, in- 
tangible, unmarketable, which carry in themselves 
the hope, however, of a future. As the helmsman 
steers, not by looking at the ship itself, but by the 
points far ahead, so wise generations compel the 
movements of the present by the foresight of the 
future; and these men that are thus honored in this 
galaxy of the heroes of that Hebrew people were men 
that lived by faith and foresight for the ideal—being 
permitted to work in the real. In human life, all 
change will be gradual, easy and harmless; but at 
every stage of progress men entrench themselves and 
invest their whole affections, and their interests and 
their whole being on things as they are. On the 
Mount of Vision, where the heavens open, that man 
may, with cleansed sight and new inspiration, come 
back to life in renewed hope and power, men evermore 
cry: ‘‘Let us abide here and build tabernacles.” So 
the world goes on, refusing to gaze up to the summits. 
The heat of spring passes until full summer comes on, 
and then the avalanche in the mountains and wild 
freshets in the plains, carrying desolation around that 
might have been avoided if from the first, little by 
little, winter had been melted away. 

The men who foresee are few. The men who have 
courage to rise up against the lower interests of their 
period are yet fewer, and they are never found in 
kings’ palaces, nor clothed in soft raiment; but in 
camels’ hair and on the desert’s edge. The benefactors 
of the human race have always seemed to their own 
age enemies and disturbers. They have opinions 
higher far than their fellows; they do not esteem the 
things that other men are eager about, and they are 
wholly wrapped up in those things which their fellows 
do not believe to exist at all except in the poet’s fan- 
tasies. They are seeking to remove things from their 
lower condition, and to infuse into life in the flesh the 
inspiration and direction of the spirit. They will not 
be bribed, such men, or seduced; nor will they cease 
to rebuke or exhort, and so the world disowns them 
and turns against them and persecutes them and de- 
stroys them, if it may. Then there comes another 
age, and builds their tombs and eulogizes what its 
predecessor had persecuted. Blood! Blood! Blood! 
With that coin have the great benefactors purchased 
the right to do good, while all the time is ringing in 
the air the word of the Master: 

“* Blessed are ye, when men shalJl revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your 


reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you.”’ 


The death of William Lloyd Garrison, after a long 
life of violent struggle, calls to mind the work and 
workmen of God in our age and nation, who wrought 
the greatest deliverance that ever befell any land. 
Already a new generation has arisen and covered down 
the memories of the old. The men of my youth, 
where are they? Here and there, shaking, many of 
them, with painful feebleness, waiting for the call, 
they stand; but the ranks are thinned, and but here 
and there are the veterans. The colonial period of 
our nation was one of seed-planting. *It was embry- 
onic. The colonies had grouped themselves almost 
accidentally. They had many virtues, and there were 
strong elements that inspired these communities, but 
they came hither on a prodigious reaction—both 
political and moral—against oppression. Determined 
to defend themselves against it, they ran into many 
mistakes, as all men do in untried and new ways, but 
they gained much; they gained the supremacy and 
the acknowledgment of the supremacy of principle, 
both in the individual and the state, over everything 
else, 
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Jealousy of everything that threatened personal de- 
velopment and civic independence—that was the spirit 
that was paramount. It was not any motion from 
within that brought them into affinity with each other. 
It was the pressure and external danger—the Indian 
and French wars, the Revolution—that drove the scat- 
tered colonies into some sort of unity—a unity, 
though, bristling with a hundred jealousies. It was a 
rude and imperfect unity—a new path, obscure, beset 
with fatal dangers, and the wonder was, not that they 
ran upon the chief danger, but that they lived at all 
amid so many other perils and reached that danger on 
which they fell. It was the danger of slavery. 

In its feeble condition, slavery seemed little like a 
giant, but far more like some shrunk and shrivelled 
mummy exhumed in Egypt and trying to walk in our 
day and among us. Shrinking from the Northern States, 
it was allowed a silent recognition in the Constitution 
upon the supposition that peace would be more fatal to 
it than excitement. It was the cuckoo laying its eggs 
in the sparrow’s nest, which no sooner were hatched 
than they crowded out the sparrow and took posses- 
sion of the nest. It spread in every direction, primar- 
ily from commercial reasons, and so soon as, from the 
commercial reasons in which it originated, it became 
a part of the whole system of industry and of political 
economy founded upon the coercion of labor, then it 
became a political power. And, having become a 
political power, it became likewise a philosophical 
power, and had its theology and its philosophy and its 
political economy and its industrial maxims and mea- 
sures, and all of them in diametrical opposition to that 
spirit of liberty on which the Constitution was formed. 

In summer time, one shall see, hovering over the 
caterpillar, the fragile dragon-fly or ichneumon that 
punctures its skin, deposits an egg and flies away. 
The worm creeps on, guileless of knowledge, the egg 
is hatched; the young creature begins to feed upon its 
substance, its fat, its life, and eats out its skin, leaving 
nothing but the form that perfected its nature. So 
that ichneumon, slavery, stung our Constitution and 
hatched its maggot there, and, by construction, 
was greatly eating out the life of our courts, and 
had already eaten out much of the motive powers 
that belong to our national existence. It was under 
such a state of things that the moral instinct of dan- 
ger was inspired in a few—a few that raised their 
voices and roused that noble band of Abolitionists—of 
men who will always stand high up in the best records 
of the best history of this people. If activity, courage, 
power, indomitable perseverance, though not always 
Gospel wisdom, if these give the right to any man 
to stand highest among them, it gave that right to Mr. 

yarrison; indeed, easily, it placed him at the head. 

The great company must not, however, be forgotten, 
that, when his voice was heard, gathered themselves 
out of obscure places, and, not endowed with his 
capacity, nor able to make the efforts which he made, 
nevertheless constituted a galaxy not unworthy in 
American history to compare with the galaxy of the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews in the Israelitish history. 
A few of them yet live—and but a few. Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Phillips, Bacon, and Lucretia Mott, 
Johnson, Weld, Stowe, and a few others live. Long 
may it be before we shall be called to speak of their 
life work when they shall have departed! More are 
dead, nor is it possible now to make that minute re- 
search in the inventory that shall be at all just testi- 
mony to the fidelity, the wisdom, the collective forces, 
of those whose work is completed, and who have gone 
on before. Who does not remember the martyrdom 
of Lovejoy, the minister of the Gospel? Who does not 
know the life-long fidelity of Charles G. Finney, the 
preacher of the Gospel ; of Thom—too early gone, born 
to wealth, holding an inheritance, dispossessing him- 
self and made meet to become the champion of liberty 
in the pulpit; of Beriah Green, of blessed memory; of 
William Goodell, who contributed every power that 
he had, continuously, through a long life, both to 
popular agitation and a permanent literature of liberty ; 
of Joshua Leavitt, who honored our own city with his 
residence in his latter years—one of the wisest men, 
one of the most faithful that the emergency of our 
country called into being? There arise to memory, 
too, Rankin, of Ohio; Carruthers, of the same State; 
the De Kays, of Indiana and Ohio, brothers; Boynton, 
of Cincinnati; May, of New York. Many of you remem- 
ber Ludlow, and Joel Hawes, slow, yet conscientious 
and faithful. 

Let no man say the Church—rebuked, as she justly 
may be, for her indifference to the great human interest 
—had no faithful men in the pulpit in those dark days 
when man’s whole interests were at stake. What 
greater, what firmer and nobler man put his person 
and property at risk in New York than Arthur Tappan, 
and his brother, not unworthy of association with him, 
Lewis Tappan, long an honored and beloved member 
of this church during the later years of his life. Who 
shall add any words of eulogy to the life of Gerritt 
Smith—a grand man, born to a grand period, which he 








worthily filled—of Alvan Stewart, among the earliest 
and among the most cogent and true? 

The names of Woodbury and Rogers and Jackson may 
not be so familiar. They were known in their time, 
and in their spheres, among the earliest and most 
faithful. How much we are indebted to that noble son 
of a noble father, and that noble father of a noble son, 
Judge John Jay, we cannot say in a few words. His 
testimony as a jurist, and the ability with which he 
wrote that inquiry, which had a powerful impression 
in its day, these have given him high rank among the 
heroes of this great crusade. And what shall we say 
of John Brown—the impractical, the chivalrous, the 
heroic? Nothing ever achieved by the noblest knights 
of the olden time surpasses the active life of this man. 
He threw himself away—not so much to advance the 
cause, for that was against the order of Providence, as 
to hold up to the eyes of the generations of the world 
an example of what a man can do who is fully inspired 
with the highest ideals of human rights. 

Nor should I leave out of this list of citizens the 
names of such men as Bryant and Horace Greeley, 
who, together with others, brought the power of the 
press to bear—a battering ram before which the 
walls of slavery, finally enfeebled, easily fell. In the 
political arena, we must not suffer the names of those 
men that wrought great achievements to pass easily 
from our countrymen. John Quincy Adams, the fear- 
less and indomitable, who, being the heritor of a great 
fame through a great father, transmitted it to his son, 
who seems likely to transmit it to many generations; 
that hearty old man of oak, and rugged as the moun- 
tain oak, Joshua Giddings, who was shot out with ig- 
nominy from Congress, but expelled only to be taken 
up like a flery arrow by his constituents and shot back 
again; and Governor Slade, of Vermont, and Thad- 
deus Stevens, J. G. Birney, Governor Andrew; of 
Henry Wilson, William H. Seward, Charles Sumner, 
Salmon P. Chase, and Abraham Lincoln. Great men! 
Great by their adhesion to moral principles, by their 
fearless courage, by their willingness to peril all in 
the present by the faith they had and a sense of recti- 
tude. In the future, of them, many of them, it may 
be said, as is said in the closing chapter from which 
we have selected our text: 

“ All these, having obtained a good report through faith, 
received not the promise: God having provided some better 
thing for us, that they without us should not be made per- 
fect.” 

If, in the selection of these men, it was to be ap- 
pointed that any one who had seen the beginning 
should live to see the glorious consummation and end, 
no other man was more worthy of that selection than 
William Lloyd Garrison. It was his peculiar felicity, 
having been in the beginning of the fight, and in the 
thickest of the battle, to have lived to see the victory, 
and to have retired into private life, to tranquillity 
and to universal estimation, and to die with the ripest 
fruit of the vintage on every hand before his eyes. 
Moses, the emancipator, stood upon the mountain-top, 
and looked over Jordan wistfully at the mountain 
heights beyond, but entered not. To Garrison it was 
given to cross the river, and to enter into the Prom- 
ised Land, and to eat of the milk, and of the honey, 
and of the grapes and figs that abounded therein. 

I must withdraw from the consideration of many of 
these men. I have not mentioned them all. I have 
not delayed myself by the way to give any special 
criticism on the work and renown of any of them. 
This peculiar occasion requires me to speak more 
especially of Mr. Garrison. His greatness and his 
power did not lie in the bitterness of his language. It 
was very bitter. It was a fault of the school, indeed, 
which he founded, in that it was severe. It ought to 
have been severe; but it was merciless. Jesus was 
terrible in denunciation; but it sprang from love— 
love towards those very ones on whom his terrible 
words smote. It was the Lamb come to judgment. 
It was.the wrath of the Lamb that made his judgment 
and its terrible utterances such as they were. No 
pity, no word of sorrow or sympathy with wrong- 
doers, no compassion for them that were out of the 
way, belongs characteristically to the school which 
Mr. Garrison founded. They were, in a sense, not 
brethren but enemies. If there were exceptions, they 
did not change the essential spirit. Indeed, I think it 
was deliberate. It was founded upon principle. It 
was an all-persuasive and uncontrolled, but not a tur- 
bulent hatred. It was the physician’s judgment, the 
surgeon’s judgment, and because he deemed it unsafe 
to exercise pity. 

Mr. Garrison’s spirit personally was very kind. He 
had a great heart as well as a great understanding ; 
but he felt himself called to deal out with unmiti- 
gated severity upon slavery, and when he had once 
entered on his judicial sphere he never swerved. In 
private life he was gentle, and in private conversation 
you would see that his heart was tender as a woman’s 
and pure as a child’s; but when he once loooked upon 
slavery, he became an avenging judge—a severe sur- 





geon whose eye had no tear and whose nerve did not 
falter or hand tremble as he plunged the knife into 
the huge carbuncle. 

This was not the highest wisdom, however. It 
was neither the spirit of the rugged old prophets nor 
of the divine Jesus. I think his judgment was mis- 
taken in this regard. The Sinais of old had sweet 
vales at their feet; but Mr. Garrison and his school 
were without the pitiful tenderness oflove. The betrayal 
of duty by a large portion of the churches, the abso- 
lute prostitution of many Christian institutions, the 
founding of commerce upon Southern custom, servility 
to political parties, to the defective policy which 
should conserve slavery, created a condition of things 
which no man could well understand who did not live 
in its midst. The voices of those who loved \iberty 
were drowned in the shouts of the mobs. Religious 
conferences, presbyteries, would not tolerate the man 
who dared to speak against slavery; even to utter 
prayers in prayer-meeting for the slave stamped the 
unlucky Christian with the brand of disapprobation. 
Young men entering learned professions could not 
hope to succeed if suspected ofa taint of Abolition. 
The Fourth of July had become a mockery to four mill- 
ions of people. The Bible to them was a sealed book. 
School books were expurgated of the spirit of univer- 
sal liberty. Religious liberty was put into quarantine 
and cleansed of the spirit of freedom before it could 
circulate. How could a great spirit look upon such 
an abject North without burning at heart? 

When I consider what was the condition of the 
Southern people, born to find slavery round about 
them, brought up in its midst, while I honor those 
whose moral sense exalted them above any sophistry, 
and who saw the evil—yet not what it was—I regard 
the whole average condition of the Southern popula- 
tion, under the circumstances, as being infinitely less 
degrading than was the condition of the Northern 
people during the dominion of slavery. That they 
should have been seduced by the lowest motives act- 
ing upon the lowest passions to almost connivance 
with it; that they should have fallen down and wor- 
shipped it for the sake of pelf, politics, or any other 
sake—this was a crime without a parallel in the his- 
tory of our people! Bad as slavery was, and much 
as we have been obliged to condemn the slave-holding 
and wealthy men of the South, the subserviency and 
corruption of the Northern public sentiment and pol- 
itics—in commerce and in churches—was infinitely 
more degrading and disgraceful. If moral baseness 
was unmercifully scourged by men whom the sight of 
oppression had made mad, they had equal right to con- 
demn those whose criminal compliance with torpid con- 
science had provoked it. Nevertheless, great as was 
the heroism of Mr. Garrison and his compeers, it 
would have been grander if the element of love had 
not been so nearly left out. The example of Clark- 
son, and Wilberforce, and Buxton, and Jenkyn are 
evidences that indignation springing from a heart of 
love smites harder than wrath unmixed and unre- 
strained. The New Testament, not a whit less than 
the Old Testament, represents the lion and the lamb 
walking in fellowship. 

It is the peculiar merit of Mr. Garrison that, almost 
unaided, without almost any encouragement, but 
with almost every conceivable opposition, he formed, 
from the beginning, and in advance even of those who 
afterwards became his associates, a right opinion, and 
was able to take the right measure of the magnitude 
of the mischief that was buried in the carcass of 
slavery, and from the beginning laid down lines from 
which he never swerved, and to which, ultimately, the 
whole country, by the evolutions of war, were reluc- 
tantly brought. The vast mass of the people in the 
work found ‘themselves hampered and hindered by 
State laws, but he would only deal with slavery as a 
covenant with death and a compact with hell. He 
would know nothing that stood between the eternal 
justice that was owed to the slaves. He would not 
palter for a moment with commercial considerations, 
nor with the interests of one or another party, nor 
with any abstract consideration. He took the ground 
that slavery was in and of itself a monstrous wrong, 
and that if it was wrong, in the spirit of Christ and 
the Gospel, there was but one course to take—to de- 
nounce it, to assail it, and to destroy it. We could 
not walk so fast, we fain would wait and hope that 
by and bye political considerations would weaken it, 
and that industrial considerations would overtake it 
and supersede it, and that by political economy at last 
it might come to an end. 

It has been well said within the week that there were 
two great leaders in the revolution which has set us 
free—for we are set free as well as they of the South— 
man and God. Mr. Garrison was one of the few men 
who took their inspiration from very near to the 
throne of God. He judged and condemned the whole 
system of slavery and its relations to every part of 
our economy, almost from the very beginning, as 
clearly, as critically, and as courageously as within 
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the very last year of his life he would have done. We, 
with long keen swerd, had cut the Gordian knot when 
blood had made atonement. When convulsion and 
revolution had changed the vane of affairs, everything 
came to pass even in the last days as we had never 
hoped. I never dreamed it could be brought about in 
our time, for I had seen in visions slavery destroying 
the life of this nation. Inthe hours of depression I 
used to think, as the leaves of one year fall to create 
the food by which the tree should develop leaves in 
another, so all nations throughout antiquity have been 
cast down and comminuted, that out of their rubbish 
and ruin new nations sheuld spring up; so perhaps 
God had destined this great people to indigence, with- 
out being destroyed, that there might be built up anobler 
republic upon the ruins of this.” And yet, though 
these were the sad imaginings of the depressed hours, 
I hoped predominantly, and prayed that the cup might 
pass. But I was not prepared for that wonderful 
legislation in the heavens by which God turned the 
counsels of sagacious men in the South to folly; for I 
do aver that slavery might have lived to this day, wax- 
ing in influence, had it not been that the counsels of 
Southern statesmen, in other respects counted wise, 
were turned to such blundering and folly as to be a mar- 
veland a lesson to the world. Man, in all cases, cannot 
be wise. They brought on the war. The war brought 
on emancipation, and then their very virtues strove 
against them. The faith they had that they were in 
the right led them to indomitable resistance, until their 
very property was itself consumed almost to the utter- 
most and they were brought to that condition in which 
every man is obliged to earn his living by the sweat of 
his brow and personal hard work. When a generation 
of men throughout the South shall have earned their 
livelihood by work, labor will be honored there just 
as muchas itis here, and the South will come into 
relationship thenceforth with that great class of men 
of which they are the successors. 

The patience with which Mr. Garrison bore the con- 
tumely that was heaped upon him and with which 
he refused to defend himself, being engrossed and 
swallowed up in the cause, is worthy of all ad- 
miration. While I am faithful to make criticism 
on the respects in which I deem him to have been 
at fault; though I differ in that from his followers, 
yet it is my candid and immovable opinion that 
the great lesson of his life was first to seek the 
things that are higher than the lower interests of 
men inthe day in which we live. He was one of those 
men who are forward and above the times in which 
we live, who take higher and larger views of the inter- 
ests of humanity than are prevalent in the present 
day. He lived as in the sight of him who is invisible, 
and as in the sight of things that are invisible, devot- 
ing his reputation and his utmost service to that 
which during the greater part of his life had no visi- 
ble existence, but was a thing in the air, an ideal, a 
sentiment, a hope, a faith, and not a thing. It is 
a lesson to all men, and especially to those who 
are entering upon the path of life, beginning their 
career, that it is always safe to take the highest 
ground; it is safe to plant themselves upon prin- 
ciples. Principles are the path in which God 
walks, and he who walks in those paths has God 
on his side. Whatsoever may betide him, whatsoever 
obloquy, whatsoever persecution, whatsoever hind- 
rances, whatsoever captivity may come to him who 
walks along the line of principle, in the end he will be 
stronger, better, and more illustrious. The way of 
honor is not the way of convenience ; the way of honor 
is the way that rises steadily higher than passion, 
higher than great interests, if need be—that takes men 
out of society and brings them into solitude by hand- 
fuls instead of by millions. Nor let any young man 
believe that because, sowing to-day, he does not reap 
to-morrow, that his labor and his seed has been spent 
in vain. He that takes the right side and maintains 
it must be patient. In his own time God shall avenge 
his elect. In his own time, though he wait long, it 
will come, and then it comes speedily and with over- 
whelming power. Nor let any young man suppose 
that this testimony to rectitude, or this divine love 
of the higher interests of his kind, which ennobles 
the instincts and religious feeling of its possessors— 
let no man suppose allthis has passed away. Eng- 
land has had her revolution, but she will have no more 
such. France has had hers. There will be no more 
such. Germany hers, Italy hers, Austria and Hungary 
theirs, and America has had hers, and the same thing 
never recurs again inthe same form. You may not 
be called to be heroic as they whose names are embod- 
ied in the history of the growth of the world. But 
men are called to choose between the material and the 
spiritual. As long as the race is what it is, man’s selfish- 
ness will seek to lower the tone. Various passions will 
strive to tarnish the brightness of the true glory. It 
is for every man who rises to fix his eye on higher 
than carnal things, higher than the transient and 





current interests of life, for the end that he may 
have power to dominate the things that are. This 
is as a call of God. It is a call of God which men 
are beginning to answer. From little things and 
early they have gone on to a greater sphere, that 
they may be trained gradually and prepared for such 
service toGod. Meanwhile, slowly, slowly, the ocean 
lets go its thin drops of moisture that are sucked 
up into the air invisibly. The air growing heavy 
with them, they by and bye feel the breath of God, and 
roll into visible clouds; and then, when the sun in the 
west begins to smite them, they take on every magni- 
ficent form of mountain beauty—they scarf the heavens 
as with garments of heaven, and roll down the west, 
putting all colors of the human palette to shame. 
That which had no form or appearance, and so slowly 
collected, ends its career in might and majesty and 
beauty. And so, in every true, great human life, the 
sources of its greatness are innumerable. 

The kingdom of heaven cometh not with noise and 
observation; little by little the exhalation goes on, 
until that faith, that feeling, that heroism, fills the 
sphere above the head, and the life goes on shining, 
and God’s face turns that which in the beginning was 
foolishness and vacuity into reality, beauty and power. 

He has gone down tohis rest. No more the clamor 
of unholy tongues disturb his ear. He has risen and 
stood among the justified; cleansed are his eyes from 
the films of all human life; cleansed is his heart 
from what of intemperate heat there may have been 
attached to him. With sacred garment, he has risen and 
stands among the prophets and priests accepted before 
God. The company grows, the heavens are gathering. 
There are gathered to it some out of our midst, others 
from these States, others from other nations—crowned 
ones,who wore no gold and no jewels upon their head, 
but whose hearts were crowned with truth and love and 
courage and fidelity. Let us, as the mariner follows 
the stars by night when there is no sight to guide 
him—let us, lighted by the bright heavens overhead, 
and in daily communion with this blessed fellowship 
in heaven, walk in the higher paths, singing as we go, 
with the ransomed of the Lord, the song of ever- 
lasting praise. 


Religious Aetvs. 


The Boston Anniversaries were held during the past 
week, that of the American College of Education occurring 
May 28th. Its receipts last year were $63,805 and its ex- 
penses $64,482. Four hundred and seventy-two students 
have been helped to the extent of $20,885.82. An address 
was delivered by the Rev. M. H. Buchan, President of 
Burlington (Vt.) University, on the need of educated men 
in society. On the same day, the American Congrega- 
tional Union held its meeting, which was addressed by the 
Rey. E. B. Webb, who stated that the expenses of the 
society had been diminished more than half. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association was reported to be in a pros- 
perous condition, numbering 64 churches in the South, 1 
in Africa, 1 among the Indians, 37 educational institutions 
in the South, 231 teachers and missionaries among the 
Freedmen, 17 among the Chinese, 17 among the Indians, 
14 in Africa, 7,229 students, 13,000 Indians under watch 
and care, 

The American Unitarian Association met May 27th, at 
which the President, Henry P. Kidder, reported that the 
work of the Association has never been so great as during 
the past year. The Treasurer’s report showed the an 
nual receipts to be about $38,000, and the expenditures 
$45,000, cash in hand $8,000, invested funds $58,000. The 
annual report of the Directors showed improved condition 
and prosperity of the missionary work. Addresses were 
made by several clergymen, including the Rev. Mr. 
Brooks, of Newport, and the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New 
York. The following officers were elected: President, 
Henry P. Kidder; Vice-Presidents, George W. Curtis and 
John D. Long; Secretary, the Rev. R. R. Shippen; As- 
sistant Secretary, George W. Fox; Treasurer, C.G. Wood; 
and a board of six Directors. At the evening meeting, ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Mr. Wills, of Providence, 
J. F. Ware, Boston; J. T. Sunderland, New Harbor, Maine. 

The Congregational Publishing Society’s Annual Report 
shows that the expenditures for the year have been $63,795, 
and the receipts, $67,487. The assets of the society amount 
to $50,467, with liabilities of $11,380. The total publication 
for the year was twelve volumes, 3,090 pages—about double 
the number of the previous year. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, J. Russell Bradford; Vice-Presidents, 
William Hyde and fourteen others; Secretary, the Rev. J. 
O. Mears, D.D.; Treasurer, Edward Gay. Daniel W. Wilcox 
was elected to the Board of Managers, in place of the Rey. 
Dr. Cady, deceased. 

The American Congregational Association held its an- 
nual meeting on the 27th ult. The expenses for the year 
were $3,444.54; receipts from gifts, &c., $50,598.40. Mort- 
gage notes amounting to $30,000 have beea paid during the 
year. The following officers were elected: President, S. D. 
Warren; Vice-Presidents, the same as last year; Directors, 
James P. Melledge, the Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., J. 
Russell Bradford, M. F. Dickinson, the Rev. John O. Mears, 
D.D., Hon. Rufus 8. Frost, the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., 
James White, the Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, the Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Withrow, Edward A. Studley, the Rev. J. B. 














Clark, Frank Wood. Treasurer, Samuel T. Snow. Cor- 
responding Secretary and Librarian, the Rev. Isaac P. 
Langworthy. Recording Secretary, the Rev. Daniel P. 
Noyes. Auditor, A. C. Tenney. 





Illinois Congregationalists.—The General Assuciation of 
the Congregational churches of Illinois held its thirty- 
sixth annual session at Princeton through four days of last 
week. It met in the Hampshire Colony Church, the oldest 
in the State, organized in the old church of Jonathan 
Edwards at Northampton, Mass., and transplanted to 
Bureau County, Ill., in 1830, fourteen years prior to the 
formation of the State -Association of Congregationalists, 
the colony founding the town of Princeton. In this 
church, also, Owen Lovejoy preached for many years. 
The Association numbers 241 churches and 258 ministers. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. J. A. Mont- 
gomery, of Morris, from Isaiah’s hearing of the voice of 
the Lord, saying: ‘‘ Whom shall I send ?”’ Dr. Corwin, the 
retiring Moderator, was succeeded by Dr. E. P. Williams, 
of Chicago, and the Rey. G. C. Adams, of Alton, was 
made Secretary; he also edified the gathering with a 
paper that was a warm plea for ‘ Christian Union.” One 
year ago, with a commendable desire to become independ- 
ent of the American Home Missionary Society and make 
the more wealthy help the poorer ones within the State, 
the Association organized the Illinois Home Missiunary So- 
ciety, with Dr. E. P. Goodwin as President. It began 
work in July, and its results for nine months are $9,000 
raised, $5,000 used in State mission work, $3,000 sent to 
the parent society, and $1,000 in the treasury. This look, 
like success. Dr. Brown, of New York, appeared as the 
representative of the Congregational Union, and spoke 
in its behalf as a national society for aiding destitute 
churches. Dr. Bascom reported favorably the results of 
a late tour through Alabama, and eulogized the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society for its good works at the South. Then 
a colored student from the South contradicted the theory 
of a color line in brains. 

Among the papers read and discussed was one by the 
Rev. Robert Nourse, of Springfield, on ‘‘ Christianity and 
Civilization,’’ and one by the Rev. Edward Anderson, of 
Quincy, on ‘* The Church and the Lodge,” not an argument 
for hostility between them, but a plea that the CHturch 
should exceed the Lodge in zeal for good works and broth- 
erly fellowship. Mr. E. F. Ensign also presented well the 
responsibility of the Church for the Sunday-school ; to care 
for it was only to cast bread upon the waters. The Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, editor of the ‘‘ Advance,” spoke with 
strength for a ‘Christian Journalism.” The Rev. C. 
Caverno, of Lombard, discussed some notions of Herbert 
Spencer’s, and the Rev. W. G. Pierce, of Champaign, laid 
down the functions of revivals to be to revive. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions reported the year’s collections 
at $17,000, an advance of $4,000 on the collections of last 
year. This includes the collections of the Woman’s 
Board. 


The Proposed Congregational Catechism.—Almost simul- 
taneously with the movement in Ohie among Congrega- 
tionalists there for the construction of a new creed, is a 
movement originated by the ‘‘Congregationalist” of 
Boston for the construction of a catechism. It has sent its 
suggestion to a number of Congregationalists in various 
parts ef the country, and published extrac.s from their 
replies in one of its characteristic broadsides. These re- 
plies, which, however, come largely, though not exclusively, 
from the more conservative Congregationalists, generally 
agree that some more systematic teaching of the young in 
the truths of the Bible than is obtained by the present 
system is desirable—either as a substitute for the present 
system or in addition to it. One pastor writes that he has 
substituted catechetical instruction for the International 
course. But here agreement ends. Some desire a dis- 
tinctively Congregational catechism, with as much atten- 
tion paid to church polity as to evangelical doctrine; some 
desire a catechism which shall be simply and broadly 
Evangelical; others again want one that shall be merely a 
modification—hardly that of the Westminster Assembly’s 
catechism; others, an entirely new one, adapted to the 
spirit and need of to-day. Some, again, want it to be 
purely or almost purely doctrinal; others call for a large 
attention to the ethics of the Bible. In short, while there 
is a universal desire for a more thorough and systematic 
instruction in the truths of the Bible, there will evidently 
be very great difficulty in coming to any general agree- 
ment as to the form in which those truths shall be pre- 
sented; some desiring a catechism to serve as a sort of 
fence about the churches, so as to enclose them in a visible 
denomination; others wishing it to serve both as the 
symbol and instrument of Christian unity; others still 
caring more for it as an instrument for the practical 
development of character than for any ecclesiastical uses, 
either broadening or narrowing. The ‘‘Congregational- 
ist” proposes the appointment of a revision committee, to 
consist of representative men of all schools of thought 
among the Congregationalists—from Washington Glad- 
den to Dr. Walker—to prepare a revised catechism on the 
basis of the old. 


The Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends was held 
in New York last week. The most important feature of 
the proceedings was the receipt of a letter from the IlIli- 
nois quarterly meeting, proposing the creation of a general 
conference, composed of delegates from all the Yearly 
Meetings in the United States, and holding its sessions at 
intervals not shorter than five years. By means of this, 
it was predicted, the society would be enabled to work 
more unitedly and to greater purpose in its peculiar mis- 
sions, as had been shown in the part which it had taken 
in attempting to benefit the Indians. It was suggested 
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that the first conference could not be held at an earlier 
period than the latter part of 1880, if preparations for it 
were commenced at once. After considerable discussion, 
it was decided to appoint a committee to unite with a 
committee of the women, who are to consider together 
the proposition and report upon it next year. The follow- 
ing are members of this joint committee: William H. 
Macy, Nathaniel Merritt, John W. Pierce, Samuel Willets, 
Moses Pierce, Jessie H. Griffith, Joshua T. Cromwell, 
Jacob Capron, Aaron M. Powell, Henry Haydock, Etting- 
ham Cook, Thomas Lawrence, William M. Jackson, 
Robert S. Haviland, Charles Griffith, Amanda K. Miller, 
Mary J. Fields, Sarah Baker and Hannah Haydock. 





The Presbyterian General Assembly closed its session 
May 27th, the final meeting being mainly devoted to the 
consideration of the resolution by Dr. Patton and reaffirm- 
ing the d-liverances of the Assembly of 1835, which leaves 
the decision upon the validity of Roman Catholic baptism, 
in any case where a convert from that Church proposes to 
enter the Presbyterian body, to the judgment of the pastor 
and convert. An amendment to this resolution was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Erskine N. White, to the following 
effect : 

“That this Assembly, in full accordance with the words of 
our Confession of Faith respecting the Church of Rome and 
its so-called spiritual head, do now reaffirm the deliverance 
upon this subject of the Assembly of 1835, as applying to the 
Romish hierarchy headed by the Pope and falsely claiming to 
be the Church, which is opposed, absolutely and irrecon- 
cilably, to the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, is corrupting 
and degrading to alarge part of Christ’s Church, over which 
it has usurped supreme control.” 

The Rev. Dr. Miller, of New Jersey, spoke in favor of 
the original resolution. He claimed that the repudiation 
of the Romish Church entirely, as proposed by Dr. White, 
would, in a measure, invalidate the succession of ministry. 
In aclosing speech, Dr. Patton defended his resolution, 
maintaining that when it was argued that there were 
elect and regenerate children in the Roman Church it was 
not contended that the Catholic Church was a society of 
regenerate people; be would hesitate to assert the same 
of the Presbyterian Church. Upon a final vote, the sub- 
stitution of Dr. White was adopted, as was also a resolu- 
tion, offered by Professor Alexander, to oppose, uncom- 
promisingly, the efforts of the Romish Church to obtain 
possession of the public schools. The Rev. Dr. Jessup, 
calling Dr. Darling to the chair, offered a resolution calling 
for additional contributions for the Foreign Mission Board, 
t® pay its debts and keep up its work, and, on the motion 
of W. E. Dodge, the amount to be contributed the coming 
year was fixed at $50,000. 





The New Jerusalem. Church.—The American General 
Union of the Church of the New Jerusalem began its fifty- 
ninth annual session, May 30th, at the house of worship, 
Thirty-fifth street and*Park avenue, of which the Rev. S. 
8. Seward is pastor. The opening address was delivered 
by the Rev Chauncey Giles, President of the Convention, 
reviewing the condition of the denomination and showing 
the spiritual and numerical growth. From the reports 
which were subsequently presented it appears that there 
are five special funds fer missions, publication, education 
and other interests of the denomination, besides a general 
fund for the expenses of the Convention. Some of these 
funds are very small. The aggregate of property in the 
hands of the Treasurer amounts to $13,500. From the re- 
ports and statistics of membership it appears that the Bos- 
ton society is the strongest in the denomination, numbering 
640 members; the New York society numbers 168; Cincin- 
nati, 272; Brooklyn, 117; Pittsburg 'and Alleghany, 157: 
but most of the other societies in the denomination do not 
number more than twenty-five members each. Altogether 
there are eighty-nine societies and churches and ninety- 
one ministers, together with fourteen licentiates, the 
entire membership not exceeding 5,000. The denomina- 
tion carries on its publishing department through its 
headquarters in the Cooper Institute. There are, however, 
three publishing-houses properly connected with the New 
Church—namely, the American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society, the Board of Publications and the 
American New Church Tract and Publishing Society. 
The business of one and all is to translate and publish the 
works of Swedenborg and commentaries thereon. Fora 
week previous to the meeting, the ministers of the Church 
had had a conference with the Brooklyn Society’s Church, 
where exegetical and other papers were read. Papers 
were-read on various topics in connection with the society’s 
work and belief, and during the present week it was ex- 
pected that the denominational interests would be dili- 
gently discussed. There are several theolugical schools 
connected with the denomination. A fund exists for the 
gratuitous distribution of New Church literature, by 
which nearly 40,000 volumes of Swedenborg’s writings 
have already been sent out, and it is stated that the de- 
mand for these 1s on the increase. The Sunday-schools of 
the church number about 35,000 pupils. 





The Baptist Anniversaries were held last week at Sara- 
toga, that of the Missionary Union occurring May 28, and 
that of the Publication Society May 29. At the former 
meeting reports were received from the foreign stations 
representing the condition of affairs as being most en 
couraging, but an inadequacy of working force. It was 
urged by several speakers that the benevolent impulses of 
the churches should be quickened, and that the claims of 
the missions should be pressed on the denomination. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. Dr. A. J. Sage, Rev. 
E. R. Neighbor, a returned missionary from Assam; Mr. 
J. B. Candee, Mr. Samuel Colgate, Mr. J. W. Merrill, Rev. 
C. W. Anable, Dr. Jessup, Moderator of the;Presbyterian 





Assembly, and others. It was stated that the total num- 
ber of conversions within the field of the Union last year 
was 18,000. 





Episcopalians in IUinois—The Episcopal Diocese of Ili- 
nois held its forty-second annual convention in its cathe- 
dral at Chicago last week. This embraces only the north- 
ern part of the state. The clerical delegates numbered 
thirty-two, and laymen twenty-three. In his annual ad- 
dress, Bishop McLaren anounced the formation of two 
new deaneries, and appointed Dr. Locke, of Chicago, and 
the Rev. D. S. Phillips, of Kankakee, Deans. For St. 
Luke’s Hospital he has collected $6,000. In the year, he 
has baptized forty-one and confirmed 453, enrolled twelve 
missionaries, dismissed nine rectors to other dioceses, and 
received five, and has sixteen candidates for orders. He 
also named forty mission stations within the diocese as 
served by the clergy. The leading event of the Conven- 
tion was an attempt to organize the three dioceses of the 
State into a province, under a‘new canon of the General 
Convention, to meet in council by ten deputies from each, 
and the council to enjoy all power not in conflict with the 
General Convention caucus. The debate filled a day and a 
half, was spirited and well divided, but the effort was lost 
by a vote of thirty against twenty-five. The theory of 
the movement was closer fraternity, but the majority saw 
in it conflict and the loss of all individual power to each 
diocese. 





The Congregational Union of England and Wales held 
its annual meeting in London, beginning Monday, May 12. 
The Rey. Dr. A. M. Brown, Chairman of the Union, opened 
the proceedings by prayer, after which President the Rev. 
W. Cuthbertson expressed his acknowledgments for the 
honor conferred upon him. Professor Newth, of New Col- 
lege, Was unanimously elected Chairman of the Union for 
1880, and the report of the Secretary (Rev. A. Hannay) 
stated that 1t was proposed to celebrate the jubilee of the 
Union by the delivery of twelve lectures by a well-known 
Congregational clergyman on *‘ Certain Periods and As- 
pects of Church History.” At a subsequent meeting, an 
address was made by the Chairman and papers read by 
the Rev. Dr. Clemance on ‘The Responsibilities of 
Churches;” by the Rev. Dr. Allon on ‘‘ The State of the 
Churches in Regard to Religion;’*!by the Kev. Mr. 
MackKenal, of Bolton,on “The Practical Effects of 
the Present Unsettlement of Religious Belief,” and 
resolutions were moved condemning the foreign policy 
of the Government and urging pastors and others 
connected with the Congregational Church to use 
their utmost endeavors to further all well-advised 
measures for diminishing intemperance. The place of 
meeting for the fall session of the Union was fixed at 
Cardiff, and the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers was appointed 
to deliver the Congregational lecture for this year, the 
subject being ‘‘Church Systems in England in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” While the meetings did not develop 
any doctrinal controversy such as marked the proceedings 
of a year ago, and were, perhaps, on that account less in- 
teresting generally, they at least served to promote good- 
fellowship between the Congregational churches and 
demunstrate the size and power of the great dissenting 
body. 





The Wisconsin Sunday-schools held their twentieth an- 
nual association assembly at Madison, May 19-21. In the 
course of the proceedings, Dr. J. H. Vincent threw outa 
tentative idea, with a view to solving the problem *‘ How 
to retain the older scholars in Sunday-school,” of what he 
callsa Sunday ‘* Assembly,”’ to be held at the same hour as 
Sunday-school,and to take in adults and youth above fifteen, 
He said home rauked first, the church next, and the school 
third, as means of Christian nurture. The interrogation 
points which abound in the New Testament indicated the 
value of the Socratic method of religious teaching. He 
had faith enough in Armenianism to exhort every one to 
do his possible best, and in Calvinism to exhort them 
not to worry about results, but to calmly rest in the Lord. 
Essays were read on ‘‘ A Better Knowledge of the Word,” 
by Dr. H. C. Hodge, and ‘A Better Knowledge of the 
Work,” by Eli Corwin, which instanced, in support of his 
position, an explanation given by a teacher ‘‘ that Tyre 
and Sidon were twin brothers who lived a long while 
back.” ‘* Intermediate Classes” were treated by the Rev. 
S. F. Stern, and ‘‘ Church Kindergarten,” by Mrs. C. H. 
Clarke. 


The Minnesota State Sunday-School Convention was 
held in Winona, May 2ist to 23d, with 150 delegates in 
attendance. Thirty-three new schools were reported, the 
whole number being 836. There were interesting dis- 
cussions on the general topic of Sunday-school work, on 
the essential qualifications of teacbers, and on old and new 
fashions in Sunday-school work. Dr. J. H. Vincent ex- 
pressed his deliberate conviction that there was ‘* no place 
like home for teaching religion,” and quoted-the old Scotch 
proverb: “‘ An ounce of mother is worth a pound of clergy!” 





GLEANINGS. 





MIDDLE STATES. 

—Subscriptions of:$87,000 have been received for the further 
endowment of the Harvard Divinity School, Mrs. Thomas 
Tileston, of New York, giving $40,000. 

—Messrs. K. L. & A. Stuart, of New York city, recentiy 
gave $25,000 to the Home Mission Board, $25,000 to the Foreign 
Mission Board, $25,000 to the Board of Church Erection, and 
$5,000 to the Board of Ministerial Reiief of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

—Dr. Talmage sailed on Wednesday last for Europe, on the 
steamer “ Gallia.” He was attended down the bay by the 
steamboat * Grand Republic,” on board of which were 2,500 





of his congregation and friends. He proceeds directly to 





London, from whence he will make an eight-weeks’ tour of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and visiting, before 
bis return, Germany, France and Switzerland. 

—A Freethinker and a Methodist clergyman bave been ar- 
guing the truth of Christianity at Port Jervis. The discussion 
was held at a public hall, and was attended mainly by Free- 
thinkers. It is not ascertained that any one was converted 
to either side. 

—Among the lecturers announced for the Chautauqua 
Sunday-School Assembly in August are Bishops Simpson and 
Foster, and Drs. J. M. Buckley, H. W. Warren, C. H. Fowler, 
A. Lowry, J. P. Newman, C. H. Payne and E. O. Haven, 
Methodists; Drs. H. 8. Weston and Broadus, Baptist: W. O. 
Simpson, English Wesleyan; Joseph Cook, Drs. Herrick 
Johnson and A. A. Hodge, Presbyterians ; Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and Prof. Churchill, Congregationalists. 

—The Universalist denomination made a gain the past year 
of fifty-two parishes, 500 families, forty-six churches, 2,570 
members, forty-five Sunday-schools, twenty church build- 
ings, and $79,000 in the value of church property. It lost in 
the same period eleven ministers and one college, and it has 
148 students less, while the benevolent contributions have 
fallen off $100,000. There is a total of 737 Universalist 
churches and 710 ministers in this country. 

-The Rev. Mr. Hubbard was instalied pastor over the New 
England Church, Brooklyn, E. D., last week. Dr. Hugh 
Carpenter, of Bedford Church, Brooklyn, acted as Modera- 
tor and gave the right band of fellowship; Dr. Barber, of 
Yule Theological Seminary, preached the sermon; Dr. H. M. 
Storrs delivered the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher the charge to the people. This is the church 
whose pastorate the Rey. Mr. Lockwood recently resigned. 

An auction of the pews in St. Patrick’s Cathedral teok 
place last week, the practice being an innovation in the Ko- 
man Catholic Church, and being severely condemned as a 
desecration of the sanctuary by some leading Catholics, 
Comptretier Kelly, who is a trustee of the Cathedral, neither 
attended nor was represented at the sale. Pecuniarily, 
the affuir was not a success, the bidders being few and the 
offers small. Only about fitty pews were disposed of, and 
the total sum realized was but $12,505. All that was sold 
was a privilege in perpetuity to occupy the pew, with- 
out the right to sell or convey it away. . 


NEW ENGLAND, 


The “Churchman ” says: “At its Easter Monday meeting 
a parish in Hartford voted that hereafter only baptized per- 
sons should be employed to sing in the choir.”’ 

—Tbe Boston “ Journal’’ states that an infant daughter of 
the young wife of Kev. Jonas Burnham,of Farmington, a well- 
known Congregationalist clergyman, was broughtinto the 
Congregational Church in that towo a few Sundays since and 
publicity baptized by Rev. Lyman Abbott, of New York. The 
father is in the eighty-first year of his age. 

—Ata religious meeting in Winsted, Mass., on a recent Sun- 
day, the wife of a weli-known citizen got up and told how 
much religion had benefited her and how much better she 
was with it than without it. As soon as she sat down, a sis- 
ter in the church got up and expressed a fervent bope that if 
religion had done so much for the previous speaker she would 
become good enough after a while to pay her the fifty cents 
she owed her! 

—The council called to examine the Rev. Samuel M. Free- 
land and install him as pastor of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, met Tuesday, May 27, and 
found that the candidate’s views were entirely satisfactory. 
Installation services were held the same evening, in which 
the Rev. H. A. Bradford, Rev. Hugh Smith Carpenter, Rev. 
R. 8. Storrs, D.D.,the Rev. Richard E. Field, and the Rev. 
Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., took part. 

—The Southern Association of Universalists of Connecticut 
will hold its annual session at Long Ridge on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June lth and 12th. Long Ridge is a village in the 
tewn of Stamford. The Central Association of Universalists 
of Vermont meets at Northfield on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 4th and 5th. The Khode Island Universalist Con- 
vention holds its annual session in Providence on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, June 11th and 12th. 

—The “ Rev.”’ Mr. Steadman, who lost credit with the Bap- 
tist Church at Dover by palming off the Rev. Dr. Storrs’s ser- 
mons as bis own, recently wrote a letter to Rey. A. Battles, 
pastor of the Universalist Church of Bangor, announcing 
that he had concluded to resign bis pastorate at Dover and 
thereafter preach the Gospel of salvation from a Universalist 
standpoint. He said he should not remain in Dover, as the 
effect would be disastrous to the Baptist Church of which he 
had been pastor, and as “a man of honor” be could not do 
anything that would bring about such a result. Rev. Mr. 
Battles, however, deciined to encourage him in this matter. 

—The late Calvin Hall, who was buried in Somers, Mass., 
recently, aged ninety-four years, made bis will twenty years 
ago, giving certain amounts to his nearest relations and to 
some other friends. He then went around and bought from 
each person the share in the will at twenty per cent. discount. 
Some of whom he bought bave years since died, but were 
made comfortable and happy in their last days by the money 
given them. He leaves a fund of $5,000 for the town of Som- 
ers, the income of which is to go to the worthy poor who have 
not yet become paupers, provided the town will assume the 
care of a like fund of $5,000 and give the income to the Spirit- 
ualists. If the town refuses to accept the trust the whole goes 
to the Spiritualists, for whom he has built a church. 

THE WEST. 

—The German M. E. Church of Maukota, Minn., dedicated 
its new house of worship May 18th. It cost about $5,000. 

—Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, declines to accept Pastor 
Stimson’s resignation, and subscribes $11,700 to cancel the 
church debt. 

THE SOUTH. 

—Mr. Moody’s residence in Baltimore last winter was se- 
lected, it seems, with reference to the health of his young 
son. His time has been occupied in study,in holding Sunday 
meetings at the penitentiary, and in conducting daily Evan- 
gelistic services—preaching three, and sometimes four, times 
every day except Saturday and Monday, and following every 
sermon with an inquiry meeting under bis own direction. In 
all, he has preached about 270 times to audiences averaging 
1,500 to 1,800, making an aggregate during the winter of 500,- 
000 people. The additions to the churches have been numer- 
ous and constant,and the interest in the inquiry-room bas 
been deepening, a large number of young men have been 
brought into the churches, and many of them have engaged 





actively in religious work. 
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Science and “Art. 


CHLOROPHYL FOR PRESERVED VEGETABLES.—Since 
the wide extension of the art of canning, and its ap- 
plication to the preservation of nearly all our fruits 
and vegetables, it has become desirable to obtain some 
method of retaining, or restoring, to such preparations 
their natural green color. Various plans have been 
tried, most of them involving the use of dyes, which 
either failed to impart the desired tint or were un- 
healthy from the contained mineral matter. The green 
color of most vegetables is due to a complex organic 
substance called chlorophyl, which occurs in small 
rounded grains, partly filling the little cells that com- 
pose the plant. This chlorophy] is very easily changed 
and destroyed, so that the cooking necessary for the 
canning leaves the vegetables with little or no color. 
Some French chemists have lately succeeded in devis- 
ing a process for extracting the chlorophy] from leaves 
and other vegetable products, and applying it to pre- 
served articles. Prepared in this way, the canned 
fruits are said to have a perfectly natural appearance 
and an agreeable taste. Should the process prove 
successful on a large scale, we may have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, while eating green peas or green 
corn in January that the color is nature’s own, with- 
out the assistance of copper or other deleterious com- 
pounds. 








THe New Cunarper.—The trial trip of the new 
Cunard steamer ‘“ Gallia,” has just occurred, giving 
highly satisfactory results, and proving her capable 
of attaining a speed of eighteen miles per hour. The 
ship is bark-rigged, and is furnished with eight large 
water-tight compartments, whose object is to render 
her more buoyant, and lessen the danger of sinking 
from collision or otherwise. There are two dining- 
saloons for cabin passengers, one, of spacious size, 
being on the spar deck, is lighted by a handsome cu- 
pola, beautifully ornamented with Japanese panel- 
ing. The coal bunkers are well ventilated and con- 
structed to contain 1,000 tons of fuel. The water 
tanks are made of galvanized iron, and are capable of 
holding 14,000 gallons, while the fresh-water con- 
densers are c¢ pable of providing 4,000 gallons daily. 
Steam steeri: gear is fitted amidships, but to meet 
cases of emergency there is also a manual steering 
apparatus in a weel-house aft. There are iron light- 
houses, entered f-om the deck below, allowing lights 
to be easily accessible even in the wildest weather. 
Suspended from davits are ten large lifeboats, with 
patent loweri. : apparatus. The “Gallia” is the 
largest and mo. complete of all the Cunard ships. 





IMPROVEMENTS .\r CONEY ISLAND.—Among the 
numerous changes .t Coney Island, One of the most 
beneficial is the ere tion of a large iron pier off West 
Brighton. When completed, this structure is to be 
1,000 feet in length, extending outward from high- 
water mark. its width is to be fifty feet, with en- 
largements of 100 feet at the shore end, the center, and 
the pier-head. It is to be double-decked, with iron 
substructure, the whole to be supported by wrought- 
iron tubular piles nine inchesin diameter, made of 
one-half-inch metal. Each pile has at its base a circu- 
lar cast-iron disk two and one-half feet in diameter, 
which, when sunk into the sand, acts as a supporting 
base, and, at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet, in- 
sures a perfect foundation. The landing-stage will be 
at the lower deck of the pier-head, and will be guarded 
by massive oak fender-pieces. More than 100 work- 
men are engaged in pushing forward the work night 
and day. At night, two electric lights, one on shore 
and the other on the movable derrick, are used. All 
the material for construction is on the ground, and 
the last pile is probably in place by this time. On 
the upper deck of the pier are to be spacious pavilions 
and saloons. 





ETHERIZED Cop-LIVER Or_.—The extreme distaste 
which prevents so many from availing themselves of 
the nutritive properties of cod-liver oil, has caused 
some experiments to be made by the New York Thera- 
peutic Society in the administration of a mixture of 
the oil and ether. The result of this plan in some 
ninety-four cases warrant the conclusions: That the 
addition of ether to cod-liver oil, in about the propor- 
tion of fifteen minims to each half ounce (or an equiv- 
alent of Hoffman’s anodyne) will succeed in the ma- 
jority of cases in enabling the patient to take the oil, 
even though it previously disagreed; that in some 
cases, in which the oil still disagrees after the addition 
of the ether, the difficulty may be overcome by giving 
the ether separately from fifteen minutes to half an 
hour after the oil is taken. 





A New KEROSENE Test.—Kerosene oil is usually 
tested by heating a sample and noting the temperature 
at which a lighted match held near the surface would 





cause it to flash. This plan has been found rather un- 
reliable, and has led to the invention of the following 
method of uniform testing. The poles of a galvanic 
battery are brought within three-eighths of an inch of 
the surface of the oil, which is meantime being slowly 
heated by alamp. A thermometer attached gives the 
temperature of the oil, and at each degree of heat 
above 90° a discharge of electricity is applied, the 
spark at last producing an explosive flash in the 
gaseous fumes rising on the surface of the oil. These 
discharges are continued with the rising temperature 
till the flash extends into a flame, and the surface of 
the oil begins to burn. A sample of oil, marked as 
flashing under the old test at 95° flashed at 93° under 
the new method. 





LARGE BuLasts.—Two very large blasts, among the 
heaviest miniug charges ever used, have been recently 
fired. The first was a charge of 50,000 Ibs. of Judson 
power, and was exploded in the mine of the Reservoir 
Ditch Co., in Yuba County, California. This blast 
dislodged nearly 300,000 cubic yards of hard cemented 
gravel, so shattering it that the greater part could be 
carried off by the water used in hydraulic mining. 
The other charge was a blast of 12,000 Ibs. of gun- 
powder, and was used in the quarry of the Glendon 
Iron Co., at Easton, Pa., to displace about 60,000 tons 
of rock. 


Hooks and Authors. 


L’ART. 

The first quarterly number of this superb periodical 
for the current year amply fulfils the promise made 
respecting it by the editors. The literary contents are 
of themselves varied and interesting, the descriptive 
papers upon the ‘‘ Exposition Universelle ” being con- 
tinued, and there being also articles upon the ‘*‘ National 
Museum of Bavaria, at Munich,” by Christian Von 
Weber ;‘‘ The Museums of Florence,” by Aurelio Gotti, 
Directeus-General des Musees; ‘‘The Palace of San 
Donato and its Collections,” by Paul Leroi; ‘‘ The Cor- 
respondence of Eugene Delacroix,” by Eugene Veron; 
‘‘Charles Le Brun, and his Influence on Decorative Art,” 
by A. Genevay; ‘‘ Three Days at Milan,” by Paul Leroi, 
and much besides that we need not enumerate, but 
which fairly cover the current art matters of the 
world, and, with the illustrations, furnish the reader 
with such a comprehensive treatment of the subject as 
only L’ Art affords. It is a privilege not lightly to be 
estimated to have this invaluable production circu- 
lated in this country, and to have the opportunity of 
studying the art treasures of Europe, if not by per- 
sonal observation of the treasures themselves, at least 
through the medium of so faithful and discriminating 
an interpreter. It is another indication, tvo, of in- 
creasing interest on the part of American society in 
art matters, and of their better apprehension of true 
art, that the American publisher is encouraged to 
persevere in so elaborate an enterprise. Of course, 
the purchasing class is smaller here than in France or 
England, for the obvious reason that there is less 
money and less culture, and less leisure in which to 
become cultured; but with the more frequent exhi- 
bitions in the cities, the formation of art societies, and 
the dissemination of information through the papers 
and magazines, this class is rapidly becoming larger, 
and opens a ready market for the best and costliest 
literature on the subject. 

It is in the etchings that we find the prominent and 
distinctive features of L’Art, this periodical being 
rivalled in this respect only by Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Port- 
folio.” Of these there are in the present volume some 
seventeen, all of them praiseworthy specimens of the 
art, and most of them conveying admirably the spirit 
of the original. Not every picture bears reproducing 
in this fashion. It is where strong effects of light 
and shade exist that it serves its best use. Where the 
tone is uniformly bright or dull, while the sketch may 
be pleasing, it lacks the startlingly effective quality 
which is secured by strong contrasts. Compare, for 
instance, Gaucherel’s etching of the portrait of Mr. 
Harpignies with the bust of Pope Boniface VIII., 
etched by John Watkins, the subjects being in charac- 
ter nearly the same, though in treatment widely differ- 
ent. Mr. Harpignies’s face is turned full to the light, 
which is so glaring that it obliterates the lines and 
produces the indistinct effect so often marked in a 
photograph taken under like circumstances. The 
head of Pope Boniface, on the other hand, is turned 
half to one side, the face being nearly in profile, but 
with the light striking the upturned forehead and the 
bridge of the nose, while everything else is left in 
fairly Rembrandtish shadow. The background, too, 
being the natural tone of the paper, contributes largely 
to the admirable effect, Hardly too much can be said 
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in praise of Mr. Watkins’s bronze. It is difficult to see 
how the etcher’s needle could simulate with such 
wonderful exactness the folds and convolutions of 
the metal; and yet, as a little study shows, it is only 
from his admirable use of these light and shade effects. 

Another picture of a very different character is the 
reproduction of Boughton’s ‘‘ Bearers of the Burden,” 
also by Gaucherel. Here, while there are shadows, 
and while these are effectively distributed—as in the 
case of the woman im black, who is’ the central figure 
of the picture, and against whose somber drapery the 
others are outlined—there is yet a lack of vivid con- 
trasts; besides which, the reproduction is on rather 
too small a scale to allow the study—which the original 
so adequately supplies, and which furnishes the motive 
of the picture—of the expressions on the various faces. 

Perhaps the most pleasing of all these pictures 
is Champollion’s etching of Fortuny’s Paysanne Ital- 
tenne. In this the etcher’s work is wonderfully well 
done. One can almost get the painty effect of the 
original, the work of the needle seeming to be that of 
the brush and requiring really close inspection to dis- 
tinguish it from a painting in black and white. The 
traits, too, of the Spanish-Roman school are most 
effectively displayed, the picture being not only singu- 
larly life-like but singularly faithful to its original, or 
at least to the class to which its original belongs. 

A most remarkable picture, somewhat of the impres- 
sionist order, is ‘‘Shields Harbor—Evening,” by J. 
Park, who has both sketched and etched the sub- 
ject; another, Les Bon Camarades, from a genre sketch 
by Israels, represents the old grandfather playing 
with the baby grandchild; a striking though repulsive 
subject is ‘‘Saint Sebastian, Martyr,” after Rebot’s 
picture, etched by Monzies; while a pleasing bit of 
sentimentalism is a Pastorale from the San Donato 
collection, etched by Salanze. 

Besides the etchings, the volume is richly illustrated 
with wood-cuts and photogravures. Some of the lat- 
ter, by Prud’hon, done with black crayon on blue paper 
touched with white, are curiously effective studies, 
though with an indeterminate quality about them, as 
in La Reine Hortense et les Deux Enfants dans un Pare, 
which eludes close observation. 

Among the wood-cuts, one that will excite the curious 
interest of archeologists is the Vue du Vieux Paris 
from the sketch of Jacques Callot; the view being ob- 
viously taken during the last or the preceding cen- 
tury from the Conciergerie prison, looking up toward 
the Palais de Justice and Notre Dame. 

This brief resumé gives but a small idea of all the 
attractive features of the volume, which, indeed, can 
only be obtained by personal inspection. They are to 
be enjoyed of course in direct proportion to one’s 
artistic culture and facility in reading French, in which 
the text of Z’ Art is written, though the uninstructed 
may derive enjoyment and cultivate himself as well by 
its careful examination. 








BISHOP WORDSWORTH'S MISCELLANIES.! 
Bishop Wordsworth has been a voluminous writer 
in different lines, rather perhaps in those lines of stud- 
ies: classics, biography, travels and interpretation— 
all, however, recognizing the bent of his one main 
thought—that a system of church-practice closely 
analogous to the system of an Anglo-Catholic is the 
only proper and final remedy for all human trouble, 
and the explanation of all perplexities—classical, eccle- 
siastical and political—that ex'’st. The vera chiesa 
primitiva to which his theory of churchmanship 
struggles with admirable courage to conform itself, 
and in explaining which he has need of all his skill 
and scholarship, and his happy method of ignoring the 
arguments of others, is the golden legend of his life. 
He stands to-day facile princeps of all who take delight 
in this dream. He has done yeoman service in his 
line of battle, and, as an accurate linguist, or dauntless 
dogmatist, and a generous and invincible English 
monarchist, loving country and church, he is the. best 
specimen living of the respectable Anglo-Catholic. 
Having passed his three-score and ten years, he now 
properly gathers up the various books, monographs, 
essays, and what not, that he has published, and ex- 
tracts or condenses from them what in his judgment 
is worth preserving. Much, very much, is of that na- 
ture. Such a man, occupying his distinguished posi- 
tion, with his excellent sense and piety, his good 
sense and good nature, and his self-poise and cour- 
age—at one time wounded by robbers in a Grecian by- 
road near ancient Thebes (Vol. I., p. 35), now putting 
his hard questions to monks and priests in their in- 
fallible retreats at Rome—anywhere, everywhere, he 
says many things which are shrewd, apposite, and 
often profoundly suggestive. To comprehend these 
various contributions of classic minutize—of vaticina- 
tions as to the mystical Babylon, his Greek and Latin 
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letters, as the agent of his fellows, written to Greek 
and Russian dignitaries and Old Catholic correspond- 
ents, Lambeth Council addresses, private notes of 
travel, Songs of the Christian Year, and all—we must 
know something of the learned writer. 

Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, youngest son of a 
scholarly church divine of the same name (author of 
an excellent ecclesistical biography in five volumes 
octavo), and nephew to the poet, Wm. Wordsworth, 
was born in a. p. 1808. He studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, taking his M. A. in 1880; travelled in 
Greece 1832-3, and was made Head Master of Harrow 
School 1835-1844. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Lincoln 1869, when he speaks of himself as having 
lived in the canonical house, adjoining the chapel of 
St. Catherine (in London), for “ nearly a quarter of a 
century,” in his offices of ‘‘Canon and Archdeacon 
of Westminster, and Vicar of Stanford in the Vale, 
and Rural Dean in the Diocese of Oxford”—‘‘ a posi- 
tion which gave ample opportunities for professional 
labor and study.” He has improved them, and now, at 
a ripe age, he stands a monument of labors and studies— 
all bent by a keen conscience and an indomitable will 
to one end, the exposition of the word and the ener- 
getic carrying out among men of the will of Go: as 
he understands it. He is a power in the Church of 
England. Whenever a sound representative of her 
thought or policy is needed, he has always been ad- 
vanced by the authorities of the Church to the front. 
Of the system known as Anglo-Catholic, if we for the 
moment reject the new party of advanced men, he is 
an acknowledged leader. All Englishmen take pride 
in his classical attainments, which leave him no supe- 
rior and possibly hardly an equal. His commentaries, 
especially those on the Greek New Testament, chal- 
lenge for him an immense influence over the mind of 
the Church of England and the Episcopal Church in 
this country. His ‘ Theophilus Anglicanus,” edited 
here by that sturdy churchman, the late Hugh Davy 
Evans, became an authority in its way with the 
younger generation in the Episcopal Church. 

The personal ‘‘make-up” of the Bishop of Lincoln is 
striking. The head is strikingly like that of his uncle, 
the poet, quite too large for the body, and balanced by 
an unusually large chest and shoulders—the front of an 
abundant, healthy, nervous magazine of brain-action 
and nerve-power. Unlike the poet, the expression of 
the face indicates no manner of dreaminess or irreso- 
lution. Ina bad man it would be a dangerous or sin- 
ister look. We see at a glance the eye that “kicks 
through every other man”—a sort of sleepless eye— 
fearsome to a truant boy at Harrow School. The 
lower jaw is not quite pleasant to regard, if one dif- 
fers from him. It has a fixed look that rather implies 
that it became suddenly fixed by a spring of immense 
force and not easily released. 

It is quite out of the question to try and describe 
intelligently the varied contents of these three vol- 
umes of five hundred pages each. We would indicate 
rather the more striking characteristics of the author. 
He is infallibly antagonized to all things that can be 
called democratic. ‘‘ Democracy and infidelity [one 
has an uneasy sense that he utterly confounds the two 
in his secret heart as one, and common to Commun- 
ism, atheism, heresy, schism, and ruin] have ad- 
vanced the cause of ultramontanism and are doing 
the work of Hildebrand” (Vol. I., p. 314). Again, it is 
inspiring to see with what absolute loyalty he turns to 
the English throne and English supremacy of thought. 
Whatever he meets abroad, in matters of fancy, gov- 
ernment, morals, or religion, from Pericles to Pio 
Nono, his first thought of it is, How shall Englishmen 
be the better and truer for my seeing this? All are 
interesting guoad the good for help or warning of 
England. Again, he shows at times an overplus of 
the same verdant tendency of the poet whose ass 

“Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turned round his long left ear.’’ 

Everything, almost, about him is marked by an 
excess of the imaginative faculty, with a chance 
of the loss. of tact. Occasionally, after a show 
of imaginative powers which suddenly flashes a divine 
fire through a fact, he does—shall we say it in a whis- 
per—rather fizele over a fact which only he sees to be 
great. And, finally, we give a specimen of a theory, 
which, in every way and form throughout these 
volumes, he repeats as his inner creed. He is nothing 
without it. He stands to it somewhat as Paul did to his : 
‘* Nothing but Christ, and him crucified.” To members 
ofthe ‘‘ Holy Orthodox Greek Church,” to Alt-Katholiks, 
to Jesuits, and to all Protestants, democrats, infidels, 
Jews, Turks, and heretics, in Athens, Rome, Isambeth 
and Bonn, everywhere, the good Bishop has one reply 
to the perplexities of churches and nations—and how 
many are there who are trying to spell out the signs 
of the times by the same theme who can say? We 
give the quotation below in all respect for him, while 
we smile incredulous. It shows the profound convic- 
tion of a thoroughly able scholar, and a divine of no 





mean name. 
all men: 
‘*Humanly speaking, the hopes of Christendom (let 
us say it with thankfulness not unmingled with fear) 
are with the Church of England and the churches 
in her communion,” ete. ‘‘ No religious communion 
will be able to stand against the terrible storm which 
‘is about to sweep over Christendom that does not 
appeal to Holy Scripture as its Rule of Faith, and 
does not hold in its hands an open Bible, and which 
does not interpret that Bible according to the consent 
of the Church Universal, as declared in the creeds, and 
that does not preach the Word of God and dispense 
the Christian sacraments by a body ef faithful and 
learned men deriving their commission from Christ 
and his Apostles by uninterrupted succession and 
lawful ordination” (Vol. III., p 75). This is his 
‘“‘spirit of uncompromising loyalty to those funda- 
mental principles of Christian doctrine and discipline 
which are contained in Holy Scripture as received and 
expounded by the judgment and practice of the Prim- 
itive Church” (Vol. I., p. 441). But who will settle 
for us the real dogmas of that pure and primitive 
church—where to begin it, when to end its infal- 
lible teaching? Who of all now claiming entire 
harmony with it can put it on the canvas and bid it 
live and command the assent of all Christendom? 
Death comes, Life goes ; the asking eye 
And ear are answerless ; 
The grave is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 
The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes ; 
The Spirit overbounding all 
Eternal Love remains. 


It is one of the facts to be studied by 





Unprejudiced history is impossible, perbaps not desira- 
ble. The prejudices of Miss Yonge in her Young Folks’ 
History of England (Estes & Lauriat) are not those of the 
Christian Union. The two most important aspects of 
English history in its relations to our own time and its 
problems are its record of the progress of civil and relig- 
ious liberty. And in religious liberty, mn the American 
sense of that term, Miss Yonge does net believe. In her 
account of the conflict between State and Church in the 
times of Henry II. ber undisguised sympathies are with 
Becket. If her young readers should think that she be- 
lieved that Henry VIII. was wholly wrong in his battle 
with the Pope, who really ought to be recognized as ‘the 
Father Bishop of the West,” and whose only fault was that 
“he had sometimes taken more power than he ought,”’ 
they would at least have reason in her narrative for that 
impression, though possibly she does not mean to give 
it. We do not discover a word of reprobation of Mary 
Tudor, who “had only longed to do right and restore her 
country to the Church,” and we do fall on some very severe 
words of reprobation of Elizabeth, though perhaps no 
severer than are deserved if they had been balanced by 
a discriminating commendation of her real virtues. 
James |. ‘“‘ was a much wiser man at bottom than any one 
would have thought who had seen bis disagreeable ways 
and heard his silly ways of talking;’’ his wisdom consisting, 
apparently, in his mad endeavor to establish Episcopacy in 
Scotland, persistence in which was the immediate occasion 
of the civil war in the reign succeding. The attempt of 
Charles I. to raise ship money is very mildly criticised; 
the Ear] of Stafford s attempt to establish despotic rule in 
England is hardly characterized at all; and the negotia- 
tions between Parliament and Charles I., that came to 
naught because of the royal captive’s chronic inability to 
tell the truth, are brought to an end by Miss Yonge in the 
sentence: ‘‘He would have given up a great deal, but 
when they wanted him to declare that there should be no 
bishops in England he would never consent, for he thought 
there could be no real Church without bishops, as our 
Lord bimself had appointed.’’ Evidently, Miss Yonge's 
prejudices are quite different from those of Lord Macauley, 
and he was not Puritanic in his prejudices. The publishers 
have made a beautiful book of this volume; the illustra- 
tions are attractive,and Miss Yonge’s style is clear and 
pleasing, without being brilliant. Moreover, if she has 
prejudices, the. are not bitter, and they show themselves, 
not in epithets or criminations, nor in falsifications of his- 
tory, but by singular omissions and yet more singular 
characterizations of events and individuals. 

Wild Life in a Southern County. (Roberts Brothers.) 
Readers of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” or of its weekly edi- 
tion, the ‘‘ Budget,’’ will remember the recently concluded 
series of papers under the above title. ‘‘ Wild”’ life in 
any English county may seem an anomaly to Americans, 
and, indeed, there is little that is wild in the region to 
which the author introduces his readers. The title is jus- 
tified because it mainly relates to the life of the birds, 
beasts and fishes which still exist in a state of nature in 
the vicinity of ‘‘ Wick Farm,” ap old-fashioned homestead 
somewhere in the south of England. The exac: locality 
is left undefined, but some allusions strongly recall Mr. 
Thomas Hughes's descriptions of the ** Vaile of the White 
Horse,”’ and perhaps the auihor is one of the boys with 
whom young ‘‘Tom Brown” played before he went to 
Rugby. 
the notes rambling from birds to hay-making, and from 
rabbit ‘‘ burries”’ to folk-lore in a fashion that seems to be 
wholly without system. Nevertheless, it is very delightful 
reading for lovers of nature, t» whom the ways of wild 
creatures are never without interest. The author, who is 


known to the public simply as ‘“R. J.,” has much the 
same habit of mind as our own John Burroughs, and all 


It is written in a singularly disconnected style, ° 





who come under the spell of the latter's studies of Ameri- 
can birds will equally enjoy the somewhat similar notes 
on English natural history contained in this little book. 

The second volume of Blunt’s Annotated Bible (Riving- 
tons: E. P, Dutton & Co.) completes the Old Testament; 
the Apocrypha is added. The same conservatism, verg- 
ing on the dogmatic, characterizes this volume which 
we have noted in the first one. Job is declared to be a his- 
tory, though it is granted that some allowance may per- 
haps be made for a freedom of treatment by che unknown 
author. The central part of the poem is attributed to an 
author prior to the time of Moses. In the Psalms, little or no 
allowance is made for editorial additions. Thus, no hint 
is suggested that the last two verses of the Fifty-first 
Psalm may not be David's. It can hardly be said with 
truth that ‘‘ It is beyond rational doubt that the whole of 
the prophecies bearing his name were written by the 
prophet Isaiah.’"’ We do not believe that the theory of 
tWo Isaiahs is sustained; but a theory that commands 
the approval of such biblical scholars as Dean Stanley, in 
England, cannot be set aside without recognition. Apart 
from questions in criticism, like these, the volumes afford 
a valuable and serviceable aid to the household use of the 
Bible, by way of brief suggestive interpretation. 

Choir and Congregation. By Geo. F. Root. (Root & 
Sons.) We have had occasion, something like a year ago, 
to notice Mr. Root’s plan for combining choir and congre- 
gational singing by an arrangement by which the anthem 
or sentence sung by the choir should lead up to a congre- 
gational tune to be sung by the whole congregation. The 
plan is an admirable one, and, where it has been tried un- 
der favorable auspices, has had a decided success. In his 
new book he has made a decided improvement on the old 
edition by inserting a number of congregational tunes, so 
that the same book may be made to serve the double pur- 
pose of a choir and a congregational tune-book. The only 
difficulty about the plan is, that it requires a good leader 
to start the choir and congregation; but, where this can 
be done, there is no reason why it should,not be made a 
valuable addition to the service in any church which pos- 
sesses fair vocal talent in the choir. And the successful 
execution of the plan, by uniting the choir and congre- 
gation in the vocal service of praise, will tend to make 
both better—the choir more devotional, and the congrega- 
tion more accurate, not to say artistic. 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book. (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 
The convenient word newjin the title, and the absence of 
any date on the title page, would perhaps give an impres- 
sion that it wasa recent book. As it really has been in 
use ever since our remembrance, it needs no comment, 
except for the generation ‘‘coming on.” It is very com- 
prehensive, having been compiled from foreign books as 
well as American. The “ hints’ and “practical sugges- 
tions” arein general good; but, under the present changed 
ideas of housekeeping and quite as greatly changed cus- 
toms sand increased facilities of the market, other and 
more recent books are better. One piece of absurdity is 
curious enough to mention. While Mrs. Hale urges the 
use of all the ‘‘ juices” of the meat, she bids her readers 
carefully to “ bear in mind that to eat the -blood of ani- 
mals is positively forbidden in the Bible.’”’ She adds that, 
‘“‘in this view, the Scotch black puddings, made of hogs’ 
blood ! are an abumination of which it is strange a Christian 
can partake.’’ They may be an abomination, but what 
juices of the meat are better than the blood ¢ 

For one who desires to get the current theology, or, 
rather, what was fifty years ago{the current theology, in a 
small compass, we should think that_the little pamphlet, 
by Prof. Townsend, on the Elements of General and 
Christian Theology (Nelson & Phillips) would be useful. 
Whether the information is particularly worth the getting is 
another question. We cannot see that Prof. Townsend 
throws any new light on theological problems by his treat- 
ment—or even intends to do so. The only novelty we 
discover in his book is the attempt to formulate the Trinity ; 
and we cannot say that it is any more successful than any 
one of the thousand and one attempts in the same direction 
that have been made from the days of Athanasius to the 
present time. We recommend our readers to study their 
theology, not in the schools, but in God’s three books— 
physical nature, human nature, and the Bible. These were 
Christ’s text-books, and they and their inte: preters have 
been the great text-books of the Christian preachers ever 
since, 

Wanderings in Patagonia, by J. Beerbo!m. (Leisure 
Hour Series. Henry Holt & Co.) Patagonia is a country 
whose wilds few will be tempted to penetrate after read- 
ing this account of adventures on the Pampas. And yet, 
if we may believe the author, few venture into those re- 
mote regions without becoming fascinated with the free 
life of the hunters who gain a precarious livelihood in the 
chase of ostriches and guanchos. Hardships innumerable 
the author encountered in his journey from Port San 
Julian to Sandy Point, on the Magellan Straits, and he 
only reached Sandy Point in time almost to lose his life 
during a mutiny of the convicts under sentence at that 
penal colony. 

Moore’s Rural Life, a new venture in the field of journal- 
ism, is a handsomely printed, profusely illustrated, and 
carefully edited monthly compendium of useful informa- 
tion for the suburban and country homes. The house 
itself, its furnishing and domestic economy, its landscape, 
flower, fruit and vegetable gardens, the poultry and pet 
stock, and the young, have each special departments, m 
which everything concerning them is treated. The wood- 
cuts are unpretentious in execution, but serv? to sat sfac- 
torily elucidate the text. Mr. Moore ‘s no novice at the 
task, having founded, and for twenty-five years edited, 
the ‘“‘ Rural New Yorker.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

~In half a century Tennyson has bad 
half a dozen publishers. 

— Mrs. G. P. Lathrop’s novel in the Bos- 
ton ‘‘UCourier” is not meeting with the 
reception which was hoped for. 

—Mr. Gladstone has had his portrait 
painted by Millais, and it is good enough to 
deserve to be etched and published. 

—Mr. Longfellow should finish up his 
series of ‘* Poems of Places” by a volume 
of poetry on ‘Other Worlds than Ours.” 

—Warne & Co., of London, have pub- 
lished editions of Pepys’s and Evelyn’s 
“Diaries,” well printed and bound, at the 
low price of one shilling a volume. 

—The first edition of 6,000 copies of the 
new volume of Mr. Martin’s “ Life of the 
Prince Consort” has been speedily sold, and 
a second one was ‘ready in England on 
the 9th. 

—M. Leon Say, the eminent French finan- 
cier, is understood te be at work upon a 
detailed history of the magnificent feat by 
which the French people repaid their debt 


incurred through the Franco-Prussian war, | 


—Sir Antonio Panizzi, the late Chief of 
the British Museum Library, had lived to 
see that collection grow to include one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand volumes, afford- 
ing for a full catalogue not less than three 
million entries. 

—A Moore Centenary banquet was eaten 
at the Parker House, Boston, one evening 
last week, and on the evening following 
there was a Moore concert at the Tremont 
Temple. The programme was made up of 
Moore’s melodies. 

—When the brothers Tennyson were very 
young, Charles, now lately deceased, was 
thought to be the more promising poet of 
the two. Four copies of their joint volume, 
‘**Poems by Two Brothers,’’ were sold in 


London a short time since for 350, $45, | 


$41.25, and $19.25, respectively. 

—Estes & Lauriat, the Boston publishers, 
will begin in the fall the publication of 
“The American Art Review,” a sumptuous 
monthly devoted to the exposition and illus- 
tration of art in this country. Such ar- 
rangements have been perfected as will 
ensure it both literary and artistic charac- 
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Patrick Bronté and Leigh Hunt; and here 
| is an anecdote of Leigh Hunt: 

“Call the time Wednesday evening at nine 
P.M. Scene, the drawing-room at Kensing- 
ton ; Leigh Hunt seated by himself at table; 
on table, white cloth and tray; on the tray, 
three eggs, boiled hard, salt butter, pepper and 
Leigh Hunt 
log.: ‘Ha, howare you? I am eating my sup- 
per, you see. Do you eat supper? If you do, 
take my advice, and have regularly every 
night, at nine o’clock precisely, three eggs, 
boiled bard, with bread and butter. I have 
bad them now every evening for five nights, 
and there is not, [assure you, anything more 
| wholesome for supper. One sleeps so sound. 
| ly, too,’ ete.” 

—Col. 'E. D. Manstield’s late volume of 
** Personal Memoirs’”’ contains this anecdote 
of Dr. Lyynan Beecher, at Litchfield, Conn. : 

“One very bot day in summer, and in the 
afternoon, I was in church, and Dr. Beecher 
| was going on in asensibie, but rather prosy, 
| half sermon, when all at once he seemed to 
| recollect that we had just heard of the death 
of Lord Byron. He was an admirer of Byron’s 
poetry, as all who admire genius must be. 
Ile raised his spectacles, and began an account 
of Byron, his genius, wonderful gifts, and 
then went on to his want of virtue, and his 
| waut of true religion, and finally described a 
|} lost soul and the spirit of Byron going off, 
wandering in the blackness of durkness tor 
ever. It struck me as with an electric shock, 
and Jeft an imperishable memory.” 

—Macmillan & Co. have begun a series 
of booklets, entitled ‘‘ Classical Writers,” 
to include “a number of eighteenpenny 
volumes upon some of the principal writers, 
classical and English, whose works form 
subjects of study in our schools.” The in- 
itial volume is ‘ Milton”; its author, Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, who made such a mas- 
terpiece out of his “ Princes of English 
Literature.” Here are a few lines from his 
| picture of Milton: 
| “Milton was pot an amiable man, when he 
| was transversed, either at home or abroad. 
He was pleasant with his friends when his 
friends were fond of bim, and gave back bis 
courteous praise; he was pleasant when he 
| wus happy, and being more happy when 
| he was young, be was pleasantest then. But 
| he could not bear with patience domestic mis- 
fortune, which he had brought on himself; 
he was a severe father and husband, and 
| when he was attacked by an adversary be re- 
| turned the blows—not only for the sake of 
justice and truth, but also because he was in- 
jured in his proud self-esteem—with an un- 
equalled ferocity. His intense individuality 
| made him all the more unfit for personal con- 
troversy: but much of the bitterness and vio- 
lence of the manner is to be accounted for by 
the painful repression for so long of his true 
nature, and by the sacrifice of his natural 
work. But, with all exceptions, no grander 
| figure stands forth in the whole of English 
literature, scarcely any grander in English 
| history, than the figure of the blind, resolute, 
eloquent man, who now, fallen on days that 
grew graver and graver, sat in his room at 
| Westminster, impassioned for work, still more 
{impassioned for liberty; having done with 
| personal wars, and looking forward always to 
| the time when he might let himself loose, and, 
leaving the disputes and passions of earth, 
soar into the poetic air in which alone he 
| breathed with ease and pleasure and triumph. 
| He loved beauty, not only the beauty of bu- 
'man passion or of nature, but still more the 
| solemn beauty of lofty thought, more than any 
man in England has ever loved it; and yet, in 
| the midst of the crowding imaginations into 
| which he shaped the messages his celestial 
| patroness, Urania, sent bim, he kept himself 
| to the work he thought needful for bis fellow- 

citizens, and waited quietly until all other 
work was done to do his greatest work.” 











| FACT AND RUMOR. 
| —Eugene Schuyler is confirmed as Consul- 
| General at Rome. 
| —Several female Nihilists will shortly be 
| executed in Russia. 

—Bankrupt Memphis has $1,000,000 of as- 





ter, and although the enterprise is neces- sets and $4,500,000 of liabilities, 


sarily a very costly and somewhat risky 
one, it is hoped that its success is certain. 
—A party of Boston literary gentlemen 
met a few evenings since “ to celebrate the 
union between literature and the press.” 
Just what has happened to make the pres- 


| —Rich discoveries of silver ore are re- 
ported in Arkansas, near the Hot Springs. 
—A California mob lynched two alleged 
| murderers in their cells at Bakersfield last 
| week. 


| —King Alexander, of Bulgaria, is to 
| 





ent time especially opportune for such a| marry the Princess Jussupoff, a Russian 
celebration,” or why these Boston gentile- | heiress. 


men were particularly called upon to pro- 


vide it, or, indeed, exactly what is meant | of an habitual liar. 


—No man in his senses will take the word 
Therefore he is obliged 


by ‘‘ the union between literature and the | to keep it. 


’ 


press,’ 
know how it is in Boston, but in these parts, 


we are unable to say. We do not 


—Philadelphia is beginning to evince 
jealousy by anticipation of New York’s 


and, indeed, in all enlightened parts of the | World’s Fair. 


world, literature and the press have been in 
union for some time. 


—The annual session of the American 
| Philologieal Society will be held at Newport, 


—A Mr. Francis H. Grundy, of England, | R. I., June 15th. 


has published a volume of ‘‘ Memoirs of 


—The Vicksburg (Miss.) ‘‘ Herald’ (Dem.) 


Men I Have Met and Faces I Have Seen.” | wants Senator David Davis for a Presiden- 
Among the ‘‘ men’’ are George Stephenson, ' tial candidate in 1880. 





—Mr. C. B. Tillinghast, city editor of the 
Boston ‘“‘ Journal,’’ has been appointed State 
Librarian of Massachusetts. 

—No more ashes can be thrown into New 
York harbor. Penalty, $100 fine. A good 
law, but difficult of enforcement. 

—General Hazen is awaiting orders at his 
home, near Garrettsville, Ohio, where he has 
a farm inherited from his father, 

—General Franz Sigel is lecturing in the 
northwest on ‘‘ The German-American ele- 
ment of the American population.” 

—An intoxicated man attempted, last 
week, to row to Goat Island, Niagara 
River, but was carried over the Falls. 

—General Grant will leave Yokohama by 
steamer about the last of June, and will 
reach San Francisco about the 20thof July. 

—Ex-Governor Hartranft is mentioned as 
a possible successor of Secretary McCrary, 
in case the latter takes Judge Dillon’s place. 

—What reason have we for supposing 
that Rome was built inthe night! Why, 
because it was not built in a day, of course. 

—‘*Is the Book of Numbers an arith- 


metical treatise, and if not, why not ?” is | 


the question before a Western debating so- 
ciety. 

—Justice Clifford has decided that owners 
of wild or vicious animals are liable, under 
almost all circumstances, for injuries done 
by them. 

—‘* Madam ”’ was the tirst woman accord 
ing to the precocious Sunday-school scholar. 


He reached this conclusion from the premise | 


of Adam being the first man. 

—The memory of Tom Moore was abuu 
dantly honored in and about this city on 
Wednesday of last week—the one hun 
dredth anniversary of bis birth. 


—Any student who has been in any de- | 


partment of either university for one year 


is eligible to row in the Harvard-Yale boat- | 


race according to the rules just adopted. 

—Mr. Whitelaw Reid will deliver the ad- 
dress before the Ohio Editorial Association, 
at Cincinnati, on Thursday evening, the 19th 
of June. The association will take a trip 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

—The fact that a certain U.S. marshal 
has witnessed but one horse-race in fifty 


years is sufficiently phenomenal to be pub- | 


lished in current ‘‘ personals.’’ 
he is not fond of horse-racing. 

—A six days’ swimming match in Lon- 
don was won by Captain Webb (the man 
who swam across the Channel), with a score 
of seventy-four miles; G. Fearne was sec- 
ond, making sixty-three miles. 


Probably 


—‘ Thoreau’s celibacy,” says Colonel Hig- 


yinson, ‘‘ was due to the noblest unselfish- 
ness—an early act of lofty self-abnegation 
toward his own brother, whose love had 
taken the same direction as his own.” 

—Two female vitriol-throwers were sen- 
tenced in this city last week, one to five 
years and the other to one year in the 
penitentiary. 
to the jury, who made it a simple assault. 

—Fernando Wood is going to Paris to 
mineet a daughter who is in a convent there. 
He will not go till Congress adjourns, and 
will perhaps have a chance to tell his party 
some more unpleasant truths before that 
event takes place. 

—Five men, while traveling in Montana, 
recently, were attacked by fifty Yankton- 
nais Indians. After fighting twenty hours 
and killing eleven of the assailants, the 
men escaped, but were obliged to abandon 
their horses and wagons. 

—The Hartford ‘“* Courant’’ (Rep.) offers 
the use of its columns to the ‘‘ Times”’ (Dem.) 
for the publication of Senator Ben Hill’s 
speech, at the usual advertising rates. It 
ought to make a liberal discount. The 
“Times” offered it $150. 

—An Ottawa bookseller says that he has 
lost almost the whole of a very hicrative 
trade in American monthly periodicals in 
consequence of the increased duties on them, 
while the same periodicals are allowed to go 
into Canada free through the mails. 

—George Balford, of the Carson City 
(Nev.) Mint is a collector of flags. He has 
the most complete assortment in this coun- 
try. It has cost him about $5,000, and he 
thinks it will be nearly perfect when he has 
received the war standard of the Zulus, for 
which he has written. 

—Miss Grace Anna Lewis declines an 
honorary membership in the Rochesteft Mi- 
croscopical Society on the ground that she 
is entitled to a full membership, which 
would enable her to share the fruits of the 
society’s work. She believes in woman’s 
rights to that extent at least. 

—The Police Board of this city has found 
no time to reply to Judge Hilton’s offer 
with regard to the street sweepings, etc., 
and as the Judge dves not care to have 


The light sentence was due | 


the offer indefinitely open he has withdrawn 
it. It is not the first time that similar 
offers have been similarly treated. 

—In 1862 Mr. Lincoln said to a delegation 
of coloredmen: * The education of the South- 
ern people has been such that the master 
and slave will never be able to live in peace 
and harmony except-as such. You must 
emigrate, you must colonize; it is your only 
hope for freedom, peace and happiness.” 

—Dr. Keyser reports to the Philadelpbia 
Medical Society that 34¢ per cent. of rail- 
road employees are totally unable to dis- 
tinguish the ordinary colors used in signal- 
ing, while 84 per cent. can distinguish 
them but imperfectly. The doctor has been 
making an elaborate system of investiga- 
tions. 

—An attempt to blowup the Court-House 
of Leeds, England, failed because of the 
stupidity of its projectors, who thought 
that atrain of powder mixed with match 
ends, and leading toa magazine near the 
bailiff’s seat, would do the business. Evi- 
dently they were but bunglers at their 
trade. 

—Nine children were fatally poisoned 
| from drinking the water of a brook in New- 
jark, Vt. If the source of the poison is 

known, and is permanent—a manufactory, 
| for instance—the owner should be prose- 
|cuted. Pure brooks are the inalienable 
| right of all living creatures in this part of 
| the world. 
| —Engineer Benjamin Pritchard, of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, died like a 
hero last week, with his band ou the air- 
| brake of his engine. He saw a failen rock 
on the track, and instead of saving his own 
|life by jumping, saved the lives of the pas- 
Let the story be 





sengers by holding on. 
written in his epitaph. 

—Frederick Douglass and Prof. R. T. 
Greener, a prominent colored resident of 
| Washington, differ as to the ‘* exodus.’’ The 
first says that it is a surrender of the prin- 
ciples of civil rights, and the second that it 
is the natural and necessary outcome of the 
Southern status quo. Each produces letters 
in support of his opinion. 

—There seems to be a little confusion as to 
the finances of Missouri. The State Treasurer 
| estimates that there will be a balance of 
$140,000 in the treasury at the end of two 
years, while the State Auditor asserts that 
| there will be a deficiency of $141,000. Sup- 
| posing them both to be right, the State will 
| not be so very bankrupt after all. 

—A young Maryland girl is now on trial 
for shooting another through jealousy, not 
| because of a masculine attachment, but 

because she did not return her own affection 
with sufficient warmth. She has always 
| held that women were better companions 
| for one another than a man and a woman 
|}can possibly be. Her course of procedure 
| doves not seem to prove it. 

—Drama in real life: Traveler on New 
York Central Railroad can find no seat in 
regular passenger cars. Enters drawing- 
room car and seats himself. Conductor 
| demands extra pay. Passenger refuses, but 
offers to leave when he can be furnished 
with a seat. Conductor uses force. Pas- 
senger brings suit for assault, and wins it. 
To most persons not connected with rail- 
| roads this will seem in accordance with the 
| general fitness of things. 

—Gloucester people watch the return of 
| fishing schooners with habitual anxiety, 
| and strange revulsions of feeling are some- 
|times experienced in the town. For in- 
| stance, a schooner came in a few days ago 
| with her flag at half-mast, and announced 
j the loss at sea of two of ber crew. Two 
| hours later another schooner came in with 
| the lost ones on board, they having been 
picked up while drifting about in their 
dory. Then was mourning turned into joy. 

—Mr. Whistler’s latest picture, a ‘‘ Har- 
mony in Green and Gold—the Pacific,” is 
| called by the London ‘‘ Athenzeum "’ a piece 
of pictorial magic, a mystery of lovely har- 
| monies in color and most delicate tones; but 
the London ‘‘ World” says: 

“Of various arrangements we’ve bad an ar- 





ray— 

Black and white, gold and silver, tawny and 
gray; 

But of all the arrangements, there yet re- 
mains one, 

And that’s to arrange with the troublesome 
dun.” : 

—It has been decided in an English court 
| that the plea of insanity is no excuse for 
| failure to fulfill a promise to marry. A 
| woman lately instituted a successful suit 
against her intended, or his estate, because 
| he went crazy subsequent to promise and 
prior to marriage. The fact that, as a 
lunatic, he all the more needed a wife to 
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take care of him, and the additional fact 
that he was recovering his mental equilib- 
rium, and would soon be able to marry, 
made not the least difference. He had to 
pay his £50 all the same. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Brooks, Rev. Phillips, pastor of Trinity 
Church, at Boston, is to have a handsome rec- 
tory. 

—Davis, Rev. J. G., pastor of the Congrega 
tional Church at Amherst, N. H., bus tendered 
bis resignation, and on Sunday, the thirtieth 
anniversary of his pastorate, he will preach 
his farewell sermon. 

—Greeley, Rev. F. N., pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church of Orwell, N. Y., has resigned 
his position, to the deep regret of his people, 
through ill health. During his three years’ 
labor the church bas doubled its num ers, 

—Herrick, Rev. Geo. F., of Turkey, reports 
that the circulation of Bibles and religious 
literature in that country now numbers about 
140,000 volumes a year. The only mission, he 
says, which can reach Turkey is a women’s 
mission. 

—Hornbrooke, Rev. Mr., bas been called to 
the Channing Unitarian Church at Newton, 
Mass., at a salary of $3,000. 

—Lobdell, Rev. Francis, ot St. Paul’s Church, 
at New Haven, baa received a call to the pas- 
torate of St. Andrew’s Church, Harlem. 

— Moody, Mr., will spend the coming sum- 
mer at Northfield. 

—Purdy, Rev. J., is called from Logansport, 
Indiana, to the rectorship of St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, Winona, Minn. 

—Stimson’s, Rev. H. A., friends will be glad 
to learn that he bas turned Kimball, and with- 
drawn his resignation of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Plymouth Church pastorate, after 
having secured the raising of the $11,000 debt 
last Sunday. He further made the trustees 
give the sensible pledge that they will never 
again allow the church to get into debt, but 
close the doors first. 

—Tracy, Rev. M. M., leaves the Congrega- 
tional Church of Detroit, Minn., and returns 
to the East. 

—Tucker, Rev. W. S., for four years pastor 
of the Baptist Church ‘at Hopkinton, resigned 
Sunday, 18th instant. Last Sunday he preached 
his farewell discourse, closing his labors with 
the Baptist denomination. His subsequent 
work will be in the field of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 


I. is Life Worth Living? the new 
work by W. H. MALLOCK, author of “ The 
New Republic.” Octavo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
This is a book of graver character and more 
definite purpose than anything he bas yet 
written; but it is characterized by the same 
trenchant, vivacious style, courage of opinion 
and originality and daring of illustration that 
bave made his previous essays so readable, so 
suggestive and so forcible. 


A SELECTION FROM THE CONTENTS: 


The New Import of the Question—The Prize of 
Life—Soctology as the Foundation of Morality— 
Goodness as its Own Reward—Love as a Test of 
Goodness—Life as its Own Reward—8uperstition 
of Positivism—The}Practical Prospect—The Logic 
of Scientific Negation—Morality and Natural The- 














ism—The Human Race and Revelation—Upiversal | 
| mirably adapted for Sunday 


History and the Claims of the Cartes Church— 
Belief and Will. 


If. The Round Trip, by way of Pana- 
ma, through California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, Idaho and Colorado, with notes ou rail- 
roads, commerce, agriculture, mining, scenery 
and people. By JOHN CoDMAN. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

For sale by all dealers, and sent paid by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


“Teacher's Bibles,” 


Dr. J. H. Vineent writes, April 16, 1879, in 
answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is the 
Teacher’s Bible, publish- 
ed by the American Tract 
Society. They know in 
New York the copv and 
stvle which I have. I 
PREFERIT TOEVERY 
OTHER.” 





KID-LINED BIBLES $5 to $15. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St.; 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco, 





GREAT REDUCTION 


BAGSTER'S BIBLES. 

The large edition of Bagster’s Bible, 
bound in best Levant Morocco, 
Flexible Kid-Lined and Silk |‘ 
Sewed, /vr 


$8.00. 


A similar reduction on all their 
other editions of the Bible, as well 


as on a general assortment of their 





miscellaneous publications. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 BLEECKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








COMPANION BOOK TO 


“MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.” 





THE 


LIFE AND LETIERS 
FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN. 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
With Two Steel Portraits. 

Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth, price $5. 

The Two Volumes in One, price $3. 


OL 





“Tbe world is too poor in such exalted types to 
spare the seanenes and meworial of 80 noble a career, 
and we know of few books recently published 
which are at once so full of living interest, and of 
the most profitable lessons conveyed in a way only 
to fascinate and attract, as this record of awoman 
faithful to herself, her family, her race, and ber 
God.”—[Baltimore Evening Bulletin. 


MR. HARE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


Memorials of a Quiet Life. With Two 
Steel Portraits. wo Vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; 
two vols. in one, $3. 

Walks in London. With one hundred 
illustrations. Two vols., mo, cloth, 
two vols. in one, $3.50. 

Walks in Rome, 
cloth, $3.50. 

Cities of Northern and Central Italy. 
With maps and illustrations. Three vols., 
12mo, cloth, $6. 

Wanderings in Spain. 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $3> 


With Map. 12mo, 


With illustra- 





Any of the above works wi'l be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt 
of the price. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


By Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY and others. lsmo. $1. 

This large volume contains many diversions ad- 
School Concerts, 
Church Encampments, Summer Evening and 
other gatnerings, and will be found invaluable to 
those upon whom it devolves to ,neevare intellec- 
tual and religious entertainmen 

BOSTON; D. LOTHROP & CO. 


NEW 5 BOOKS 5 
For Temperance Gatherings. 
HULL’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK! 


Received with the greatest favor. Great va- 
riety of Songs, Temperance and Social. 











For Gospel Meetings and Sunday-Schools. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 


By Rev. S. ALMAN and 8. H. SpecK. Noth- 
ing fresher, newer, brighter or better of the 
kind bas ever appeared, (35 cts.) 





For Everybody. 


PINAFORE! PINAFORE! ! 


Almost everybody has it. All the Words, 
Wit and Music, with Libretto complete, for 
$1.00. Send aiso for the SORCERER. Same 
authors, and quite as good music. 


(In press—FATLINITZA, the new Opera.) 





For Musical Students. 
JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD OF HARMONY! 


Emphatically a good, easy, interesting thor- 
ough method. ($1.00.) 





For Young Singers. 


CINDERELLA! CINDERELLA! 


New Cantata by FRANZ ABT. For Female 
voices. Fine Music. (50 cts.) 
Send $2.00 for the Musicat Record one year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 





NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 

reased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per > 
Sena 1 cts. for pample copy. Macmillan & Co.,: 
Bond &t.. New Yor 





for 8unday School and Family Libra- 


ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
Young People and Children. Catal’ z’e 
sent free to any address on application. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publisbers, New York. 





MENLLE **Crown Editions,”’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 

gilt. HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, sanen aes. 

ae KomE. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gil 
LAXTON, REMBEN & HABFMLEING IR, Phila. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rov. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
Weat (with Steel-plate Knyraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people und places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprisiug in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the HKastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Kternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by u dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preatvh, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITs PERKPLEXITIBs. 
By the Kev. Henry Ward Beecher. EKNDLiSS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Kev. 8. ©. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE KES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Kev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericas”). THE PRKOB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURES. By the Rey. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles, A Paper read before the 
Congregatiunal State Conference, Ohio, by EK. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENKY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 

No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mo pamphlet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchel! (1k Marvel), H. 
H,,” * Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 

&@™ Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets fur 25 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
77 PARK PLACE. New YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Thocleagenh, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Hlective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 























Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals. and 
libra: ees Ky = & year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Se Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 


Term March i. "Ree circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, Bec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Ex ses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness a re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages, J og 
y RICK. 

YOUNG ME Rechouter Business Uni- 
“reity. wr vl reulars free. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OK 


~ rp AT NT ah Vv 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

The regular Summer Term for Teachers, Read- 
ers, and Public Speakers will open July 7th 
Bpeclsliste a at the head of the several departments 

voice building, phonetics, gesticulation, etc. Sixty- 
page ——— sent On application 
J. ° SHOKM. RGR, A M., President. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL,— Regular course, 2 
yeurs; Graduate course (for degree of D.U.L.), 

2 years. Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEWBURGA, N. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
Gefusses are taking the highest rank at Yale and 

illiams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation 
“ Hints to Parents” sent on application. Corre- 
spentente solicited. Address 

HENRY W. SIGLAK, A.M. 
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FOR 
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NEW YORK. 
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FOUNDRY,’ West Troy, N. Y. New Patent 
Goantinen. Gaheueiee No Agencies 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
to tee ols, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL ¥ 
WARRANTED, Catalo gue sent Free. 


THE CHICKERING 


PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
celience and high reputation as the 


Standard of the Worl, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and arc 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 











Pianos sold on casy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 


Special & 


and skillfui workmen. 


ATTENTION is viven to RE- 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists muiled 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Pith aveme, 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE NEED OF GOD'S SPIRIT. 
June 15.—Zech. iv., 1-14. 

“Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.’’—ZECH. iv., 6. 

'7 ECHARIAH was probably born at Babylon, at the 

time of the Jewish captivity, and returned to Je 
rusalem whilestill young. The prophesies in the first 
six chapters of his book relate a series of visions seen 
in a single night, and all have relation to the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple under Zerubabbel. The latter per- 
son was an eminent descendant of the line of David, 
a covtemporary of Zechariah. In conjunction with 
Joshua, the high-priest, he erected an altar and began 
to rebuild the Temple. But there were many ob- 
stacles, and Zerubabbel seems to have lacked courage 
or patience; at all events, the work was suspended 
under his administration for sixteen years. This 
prophecy seems to haye been uttered at this time, and 
its object was to encourage the heart of Zerubabbel. 
The vision was very simple—a golden candlestick and 
two olive trees, one on each side. The olive tree sup- 
plied the oil used in that age for the purposes of illu- 
mination. The interpretation is, in some respects, 
somewhat enigmatical; but the practical lessons, for 
our own use, it is not difficult to draw. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

“Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts,” is the language of encourage- 
ment to all engaged in God’s work, in times of dis- 
couragement. It has abundant historical illustration. 
The great modern Evangelist is a man without espe- 
cial education—certainly not one whom the Church 
councils would have selected for his work. The 
voices that aroused England from its lethargy in the 
Methodist Reformation were those of two men that 
were despised by the great ecclesiastics of their day. 
The walls of the despotism of the Middle Ages fell 
down before the blowing of a trumpet by a single 
poor monk—Luther—a greater sign of divine power 
than was afforded by the falling walls of Jericho be- 
fore the trumpets of the priests. Christianity itself 
proceeds, humanly speaking, from a despised Jewish 
rabbi, the son of a carpenter, who spent his life 
preaching to a few thousandsin one of the smallest 
and most insignificant of the proviuces of the Roman 
Empire. If every effect must have an adequate 
cause, then the great movements that have trans- 
formed Christendom, from the days of Christ to the 
present time, must have some other cause than the 
voices of the apparently feeble men who have been 
the instruments of the work of transformation. 
And the same power and might that used them may 
use us. It is not the dead carbon that makes the 
electric light, but the electricity that passes through 
it; and it was not Peter and Luther, or Wesley or 
Moody, that made the light ou their respective Pen- 
tacostal seasons, but the divine power that flashed 
from heaven into each of them. 

Before this power of God the great mountain be- 
comes a plain; that is, the greatest obstacles melt 
away or are overcome. The Red Sea, which seems 
to be an insuperable barrier, opens for Israel and 
closes over the Egyptian; it 1s a highway to the one 
and a grave to the other. The women coming to the 
sepulchre} find the stone rolled away. Tyndale, in 
his perplexity for want of funds, is relieved by the 
priests, who buy up the whole of the first edition 
of his Bible to destroy it, and so put him in funds to 
meke a new and better edition. When weare doing 
God’s work, that is, any work of love for our fellow 
men, itistime enough to tunnel the mountain and 
bridge the river when we come to it. 

The work which we begin our God will complete, 
and much more gloriously than we imagine. Zeru- 
babbel was only reconstructing a place of worship for 
his own generation; and the work seemed so small 
and the discouragement so great, that he gave it up 
fora long while. But God was looking forward to 
the day when he would himself crown the work. 
**God sball bring forth the headstone thereof with 
shoutings: grace, grace unto it.” For this temple 
was to keep alive the religion of Jehovah among a 
people almost wholly degenerate until the time 
should come for the chief corner-stone to the greater 
temple, not built with hands—the Lord Jesus. The 
greatness of our work should fill us with an enthu- 
siasm which no obstacle should be able to daunt. 

Weare not, then, to despise the day of small things, 
for all great things begin from smal! things. We have 
the word of God for our faith that every work of his 
shall come to eventual completion, aud that, however 
it may be despised among men, the eyes of the Lord 
look upon it with approval. 

The candlestick is the Church of God (Rev. i., 20; 
xi., 4). The olive trees furnish it with its oil. Here 
the olive trees are primarily Zerubabbel and Joshua, 
the ministers of God jto that particular generation; 
but, secondly, all who minister in his name in all 
generations. The human soul is the instrument by 
which the Church of God is supplied with its light. 
* Ye are the light of the world.” But I do not think 
that it is carrying analogy too far to say that every 
minister of God’s grace ,is himself a type of the two 
great ministers of divine grace to the world—Christ 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. These are the olive 
trees from which flows all the oil that lights the 
Church universal, in all times and in all communities. 











Ghe Home. 


A WONDERFUL BABY. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
“7 a wonderful baby, I cannot deny it, 
The loveliest, sweetest, that ever was nade ; 
And no silver or gold is the country could buy it, 
Nor jewels—though e’en a queen’s casket were paid. 





We humor and fondle, we kiss and caress it, 
Are anxious whenever it’s out of our sight; 
And we call it pet names—such as “ queen. lamb,” 
and “ blessed,” 
“ Dear old precious darling,’ from morning till night. 


If we have any joys, if we have any trouble, 
If over our pathway a dark shadow lowers ; 
Our griefs we divide and our pleasures we double 
Because of this wonderful baby of ours. 


It never is cross, or impatient, or fretful, 
Like most other babies that you and I know; 
And we would be never unkind or forgetful 
Of all that to this precious darling we owe. 


Its face is all wrinkled—now isn’t that funny ? 
Ita step has been feeble for many a day, 

And over the brow where were ringlets once sunny 
There now are soft tresses of silvery gray. 


You'll think I am foolish and frivolous, may be— 
Declaring the truth I have surely not told ; 

But this precious old darling, this wonderful baby, 
So dear to our hearts, is near eighty years old. 


By care and caresses we give to no other, 
Her care and her kindness we strive to repay ; 

And we thank the dear Father in heaven that MOTHER, 
With heart young as ever, is with us to-day! 








RECEIPTS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 

Mrs. ——, Sandusky, has been told that the French 
use Sheep’s-Heads for Soup, and wishes the receipt. 
We have never made a sheep’s-head soup, but senda 
receipt gathered from a reliable source. Clean the 
sheep’s head very carefully after the skin has been 
removed, and put it into four quarts of boiling 
water. Letit boil slowly till reduced one-haif, then 
add one teacup of well-washed pear] barley, six 
onions cut up very fine, one carrot aud ope turnip, 
also cut fine, a few cloves, a small bunch of sweet 
berbs, salt, pepper, and any kind of catsup to suit the 
taste. After these are all added, let it cook one hour; 
then take out the head, strain off the soup througha 
coarse sieve, to get free from all the vegetable sub- 
stances, cut up the head into smal! piecesand put it to 
the soup and set it again over the fire. Tuste it, to 
learn if more seasoning is necessary. As soon as it 
boils up, send to the table. 

A Reader wants a receipt for good Tea Buns, also 
for Hot Cross Buns, such as are made for Good Fri- 
day. Makea sponge of three cups of milk, one cup 
of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, one cup of yeast, and 
flour sufficient to make a stiff batter. Let it rise all 
night. Inthe morning, soften one cup of butter, and 
beat it with one more cup of sugar to a perfect cream. 
Dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda, and beat iuto the 
sponge; add the beaten butter and sugar, and enough 
more flour to mold easily. When well kneaded, cut 
in shape, and leave them to rise half an hour. If the 
sponge was Very light, a balf an hourin the morning 
should make them light enough. A couple of eggs, 
very thoroughly beaten, yolks and whites separately, 
beaten into the sponge in the morning is, we think, 
an improvement, but that is not needful. 

Or, break two eggs into a good-sized coffee-cup, beat 
them, and fill the cup with fresh milk; beat the eggs 
and milk together and pour into a large dish. Beat 
one cup of butter and two of sugar toa froth, grate 
in one-fourth of a nutmeg, add two-thirds of a cup of 
yeast, and make all into a soft dough with flour. Let 
it rise tll very light, throwin a few currauts, and 
then mold into buns, not too large, taking care that 
some of the currants are in each bun. Let it mse a 
second time in the pans, then bake. When nearly 
done, if preferred, glaze the top of each biscuit with a 
little molasses and milk. 

For Hot Cross Buns.—Sift two and a half pounds of 
flour and set before the fire, or where it will get hot 
without scorching. When the flour is quite warm, 
beat half a pound of sugar and the same quantity of 
butter very light and put to tbe flour, half a tea- 
spoon of powdered cinnamon, and the same of 
coriander seed; wet the whole with half a pint of 
warm milk. Beat very light and free from lumps, 
then beatin two tablespoonfuls of good tight yeast. 
Set to rise, and whew risen handle hgbtly as you form 
the dough into buns. On each bun cut a cross, with 
the back of a knife. Bake and serve hot Good 
Friday morning. 

Mrs. Hatts wishes to have a good receipt for Salmon 
Steaks or Cutlets. 

Cut the slices from the middle of the fish an inch 
thiek, put one tablespoonful of butter into the fry- 
ing-pan for each slice or steak. Beat up two eggs 
very light; have cracker dust, or crackers finely rolled, 
in a separate plate, into which shake in a little 
cayenne pepper, sift it and the cracker dust together, 
so that the pepper will be evenly distributed. Wipe 
the fish very dry, and sprinkle with a little salt. Dip 





first in the egg all over, then in the cracker crumbs, 
and fry very quickly. Drain off all the grease from 
each steak when done, and put on a hot platter, lined 
with hot, clean paper, prettily fringed and curled at 
the ends. Lay green sprigs of parsley neatly over it, 
and serve immediately. 

The French use the best salad oil in cooking sal- 
mon-instead of butter. 

To prepare a Beefsteak with Tomato Sauce. Takea 
dozen and a kalf tomatoes, scald and skin them, 
then stew them slowly in a half a pint of good beef 
gravy; season and add one onion cut up fine—if liked. 
Stew for one hour. When done, broil a nice steak 
very carefully and quickly; and as soon as done, put 
it into a hot piatter; spread butter over it, season 
with salt and pepper, and then pour the sauce boiling 
hot over the steak, and serve hot. 

Or, Prepare Becfstcak with Oysters. Strain thirty 
oysters; boil the liquor, skim well; when clear from 
all scum, drop in the oysters, just as the liquor comes 
to a boil. When the gills have turned, stir in two 
tablespoons of butter rolled smooth in one table- 
spoonful of flour, with sufficient. pepper and salt. 
Have a nice steak, well broiled, on a hot platter, with 
a spoonful and a half of butter spread over it. Pour 
the oysters, as soon as done, over the steak and serve 
hot. 








Music For Roses.—If the editor of the Portland 
“Transcript” follows the advice he gives his readers 
in a late issue, he nourishes his wilting roses with 
iron filings from the blacksmith’s shop worked into 
the soil around them, and should this ferruginous 
tonic fail to restore their youthful bloom, cheers them 
up by playing the harmonium to thew! 








BALCONY AND VERANDAH GARDENING. 

— is no one perhaps engaged in gardening 

pursuits that labors under more disadvantages 
than those who are engaged in keeping up a display 
of flowers in balconies and verandahs. In the first 
place, wheu the house happens to be in «lose proxim- 
ity toa much-used thoroughfare, the dust arising from 
the road,is destructive to vegetation. In the second, 
those who have a balcony or verandah with a south- 
ern aspect have to contend with the difficulty of 
preventing the plants being burnt up by the sun, 
which strikes upon the plants in a manner that is not 
very acceptable to them. Very often, too, the mana- 
ger of the baleony garden has to contend against the 
discomfort occasioned by the surplus water dripping 
upon the occupants of the rooms below. Noneof these 
drawbacks can be said to be avoidable, therefore the 
best must be made of what cannot be avoided; and I 
have often been surprised at the success that has at- 
tended the efforts of some in securing a display of 
flowers where the work ha» been commenced and 
carried through in an earnest manner. Many attempts 
are made that result in failure more or less complete, 
owing either toa wrong start being made or after- 
management being unsatisfaetory. Seeing how many 
difficulties there are to contend agaimst in balcony 
gardening, no one should enter upon it who is not 
prepared to make a good bezinning, and ready to 
profit by experience. To begin well, some amount of 
skill must be brought to bear upon the work, so that 
a suitable selection of materials may be made. 

The choosing of the pots or boxes, and making a 
selection of suitable plants, are the most important 
points. I will refer first to the work of determiuing 
the most suitable kind of pots and boxes. Looking at 
the position they are to occupy, wood boxes offer the 
most advantages from a cultural point of view, 
because wood is a good non-conductor of heat, and 
consequently plants occupying them do not suffer so 
much from heat and drought as those made of terra- 
cotta, metal or slate. Of course lum aware that wood 
does conduct heat, but it does not allow the warmth 
to pass through it so readily as slate or terra-cotta. 
For this reason wooden boxes should be used in pref- 
erence to those made of other materials, but they are 
not so durable, as the constant damp arising from the 
soil penetrates and in time rots the wood. In positions 
where the boxes stand in the shade, or where they are 
shaded during the hottest part of the day, slate boxes 
are to be preferred, as they can be painted any color 
that may be desired to make them correspond with 
the surroundings. Wire baskets are the most unsuit- 
able of any unless they are to be managed by some 
one who understands the requirements of the plants 
to be grown in them, as the occupauts of wire baskets 
seldom receive enough water when attended by the 
inexperienced. In making the selection, care should 
be taken that, whether pots or boxes are decideg@ upon, 
they must be large enough to hold a reasonable 
amount of soil, fora mere handfulis of no use. Boxes 
for geraniums, petunias, tropzolums, and similar sub- 
jects, should, when possible, be.eight inches deep and 
ten iuches wide in the clear, the length to be in pro- 
portion to the space they are to occupy. It is not 
advisable to have the boxes more than three feet long, 
on account of the strength required to move them 
about. When the plarts are grown singly in pots, 
and stand about on the floor of the balcony, it isa 
capital plan to place the pots in others two sizes larger, 
and fill up the spaces with fine soil, Geraniums and 
fuchsias do uncommonly well this way, because they 
suffer less from drought, as the soil is kept in a more 
uniform state of moisture. If wood boxes are used 
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they should be made the same size as those made of 
slate, and may be ornamented with rustic work, and 
when so ornamented and varnished they have a very 
nice appearance.—[Gardener’s Magazine. 


Our Poung Follis. 


THE TALE OF THE COMET. 
By Sara J. PRICHARD. 
JT rained and the trees creaked. One tree made 
more fuss than the other trees; but no wonder, as 
you will presently learn. 

It was an old apple-tree, that had borne good, sound 
greenings, with the yellow showing through, for 
many ayear; but just now there was neither bud, 
nor leaf, por yet blossom or fruit upon it—unless you 
choose to call Ethel and Edwin and Polly and Anas- 
tasia fruit. Most certainly the four were in the 
apple-tree, together with a great roaring wind and 
the rain—hence the fuss. The feathers were there 
also, on seven turkeys, at the very tree-top. 

It was March—and, moreover, there was a freshet. 
New England had taken forty or more of her longest 
river-beds in hand for the spring cleaning, without 
which no man can tell what would become of the 
land. Nature cleans house with wise cunning! When 
she is ready for the grand occasion, every hill-top 
holds the snow-water in waiting; every little rill is 
running the sand down at her bidding; while the 
huge scrubbing-blocks of ice lie packed in the rivers, 
listening in silence for the command to “ work for 
her.” 

At last—that no mistake occur—that everybody 
concerned may understand that it is the Dame’s 
washing-day, out of every window in the sky she 
hangs low, fluttering clouds. On this occasion every 
signal was afloat, but fathers and mothers were too 
busy with mills and shops and officea, with houses 
and clothes, to regard Nature’s storm signals; and so 
it came to pass that Anastasia, Polly, Ethel, Edwin, 
and forty other children crossed tbe river-valley to 
the school-house on the hill that morning, each one 
carrying pail, basket, or other article, well filled with 
something to eat. 

Anastasia was a rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed Irish gir] 
of eleven. Polly was English, and freckled, with red 
hair that kinked, and brilliant auburn eyes. Polly 
was most fourteen. Ethel and Edwin were genuine 
young New Englanders, whose ancestors bad lhved 
face to face with American Indians. Ethel and Edwin 
were eight aud twelve, and could face almost any- 
thing but this freshet, to which they were forced to 
turn their backs. 

Who can wonder that Dame Nature gets out of 
patience now and then with man, for whose good she 
bestirs herself every moment, from the first day in 
the year to the last minute of the very last day. And, 
then, what does he go and do but interfere with her 
washing-days by building dams across the rivers to 
hold back all the dead water, poisoned by millions of 
decayed leaves, not to mention all the other unwhole- 
some things that are cast into the rivers. 

Nature rebels against such treatment, and says: 
‘Well! take all the malaria you want! Shake and 
burn and burn and shake till you get tired of it and 
are ready to let me have free course from mountain 
to sea. The river-beds are mine ; the hills are yours. 
Hands off!” 

Now, there was a dam—big and wide and strong— 
over which the waters thundered and curled and 
sprayed at all times, nearly; and it held back the 
river about one mile above the place where the 
school-children crossed. 

“Last!’’ said the contractors who built it. ‘‘ Why, 
such solid masonry as that will last while the river 
ruus!”’ 

But, to go back to the morning of this day. As I 
said, more than forty children tripped across the 
causeway and ascended School-House Hill, and went 
in at the open door and sat down to chapter and 
prayer and song, just as usual. 

At morning recess a misty rain was falling; at noon, 
it poured. 

“A long session,” said the teacher. 

It kept on pouring. There did not come a chance 
to let out school until balf-past three. Then said the 
teacher: “Now, children, get on your things and run 
home as fast as you can go, before it rains any more.” 

There followed a glad scamper and hurry for cloaks 
and coats, for caps and hoods; and in two minutes 
more the outside air was merry with shout and 
laughter. . ’ 

Anastatia’s dinner-pail cover bothered ber, and she 
waited to make it goon. Judge Law, Ethel’s father, 
paid Polly’s school-bills, and Polly paid Judge Law 
by taking care of Ethel. As it happened on this day, 
Ethel’s rubber boots were as obstinate as ever they 
could be, and it took Polly and the teacher both to 
coax them on, while Edwim paced up and down 
outside the door, waiting for“ his party,’’ as he was 
fond of calling Ethel and Polly. 

At last they were in readiness. As the teacher bade 
them good-bye, she said: “I shall not expect you to- 
morrow, should the river break up; and it will, if 
it keeps on raining.”’ 

“Polly!” cried Edwin. ‘I hope it will;” and they 
started. 

Just as they reached the intervale, about one quar- 











ter of a mile in width at the crossing point, the sky 
darkened, and every bit of the air seemed to be just 
filled with rain. 

“O, what if the river should rise while we are cross- 
ing,” cried Ethel, whose hand Polly had grasped, as 
though afraid of losing her. 

“No such good fortune, Eth, as that,” laughed 
Edwin. “Come along, girls! This is a pourer.” 

They bent their heads and ran stumbling through 
pools of water and over the roughnesses of the way, 
and as they ran it seemed as though the tree branches 
were all snapping into inch bits; they heard sbarp 
cries and shouts in the air, but could not stop to find 
out what it all meant. 

“Tf father was at home he would send somebody 
after us.” cried out Ethel. Judge Law was attending 
court miles away. 

“There's pobody to come for me!” sobbed Anastasia. 
The child’s father was paralyzed. 

The cries and snaps sounded louder and nearer, and 
the pools grew deeper, and then it was all one pool 
about their feet. 

The children screamed and struggled onward. 

“T say,” shouted Edwin. ‘* Run for that apple-tree. 
Follow me!” 

The tree was not more than thirty feet away. It 
had stood on the causeway many years and was deep- 
ly rooted. Edwin ran and nimbly climbed to the first 
branch, which, fortunately, grew low. Polly made 
a valiant scramble, dragging Ethel and Anastasia 
both. She reached the tree with them. 

“Come Ethel,’ cried Edwin, reaching down his 
hand. 

Polly lifted her, and between them the child was 
gotten into the branches. Meanwhile, Anastasia had 
helped berself up the trunk and climbed like a squir- 
rel to the highest point she could reach. 

The ice-cakes were almost down upon them, ere 
Polly, unused to climbing, and too heavy to be drawn 
up bodily by Edwin, got safely out of the swirl of 
water. 

When they were all up, they neither laughed nor 
cried; they were just dumb with amazement at be- 
holding the water coming down and covering all the 
intervale. The creaking, cracking sounds had been 
the breaking-up of the ice. 

After clinging to the tree a minute or more, it was 
Ethel who said: ‘“‘I wish it was time tosay: ‘Now I 
lay me.’ Do you think, Polly, God would feel bad if 
I should say it too early, just once?’ 

Polly didn’t think God would. It was Edwin who 
suggested that they should pray that the old apple- 
tree should grow strong in its roots, and that no very 
big cakes of ice should come to cut it in two in its 
body—and Ethel so prayed. 

Meanwhile, the hill-people from all about ran out 
of their houses, but the school-children no one 
thought of as being in danger, since it was not yet 
the hour for their release. However, as we already 
know, the West Hill little folks were safely over the 
causeway before the river began to rise so suddenly. 

As the eager crowd ran down to the bank, Anasta- 
sia fluttered her red hood to and fro as wildly as she 
could while holding on; but her signal was not 
needed. The strange fruit of the famous apple-tree 
had attracted attention from afar. 

Never, in all the history of the old town, had this 
river acted so strangely before. The rise at spring 
freshets had ever been gradual; but this flood had 
come apparently right out of the clouds, and no one 
comprehended the mystery until an affrighted rider, 
with foaming horse, was in their midst, announcing 
that a break had appeared in the dam—the dam that 
was warranted to last as long as the river ran. 

Consternation seized the men on the bank. Whose 
were the children on the tree? No one knew until 
one of the schoolboys cnied out their names. 

““Come! who’ll go to the rescue ?” 

The question rang out over the roar of the every- 
moment increasing flood. 

The children, clinging to the old limbs, saw two 
boats put out from the bank, advance a little way, 
turn and whirl and fill, and then fight back to the 
point whence they had started. 

“They'll never get us; never!’’ moaned Anastasia, 
up above Polly's head. 

Polly was nervous. ‘Stop your neise,” she said, in 
return, clasping her arm a little tighter about Ethel, 
whose spirits she was anxious to keep up. 

“« Mast-head !’’ shouted Edwin to Anastasia. “Keep 
a good look-out, and tell us what that is coming 
down.” 2 

They all fixed their eyes on one object that the 
river bore down upon them. It came nearer and 
nearer, until Edwin called out: “I say, girls, its 
Aunt Patsey Fowler's pine tree a-coming; and, Chris- 
topher! her turkeys are on it, too.”’ 

It so happened that Aunt Patsey Fowler’s turkeys 
were the most widely-known inhabitants in all that 
region. It isn’t a good time to tell anything more of 
their history just now than that they were clinging 
to the old tree, which had been their winter 
lodging-place for many a year, and which stood, when 
it lived at home, right on the river-bank, below Aunt 
Patsey Fowler's house. 

“Itil knock us over,” cried Ethel, with a little 
shriek. 

A great shout went up from the west bank, for 
there, also, the advancing pine was seen, 

*« Jinks!” cried Kdwin, as the shock came, while the 





girls shivered and screamed in chorus, verily believ- 
ing that the old apple-tree would give up its roots to 
the flood. 

“Tm so glad Lasked God to make it strong,” said 
Ethel, greatly relieved to find out that she was not 
moving down stream, and that the massive old pine 
had interlocked its arms with the lower apple boughs. 

Perhaps no turkeys that the world ever knew were 
quite so glad to hear human voices as were Aunt Pat- 
sey’s to hear Polly’s call to them to “ come up.” They 
flew readily to the topmost boughs of the apple, one 
after the other, and came very near dislodging Anas- 
tatia from her perch in their efforts to secure the 
best sittings. 

If one only could know what kind of feelings those 
poor turkeys felt when they found themselves once 
more safe above the flood! 

“It’s like having friends come when somebody is 
most a-going to die,” observed Anastasia, with a tur- 
key nestled near her right hand and one ail the time 
giving little flutters of hitching at her left, as though 
trying to get nearer to her. 

“There comes the train!” said Polly, as a shrill ery 
was heard from over School-House Hill. 

“And father will be on it, and do something or 
other to help us,” assured Edwin, taking great en- 
couragement from the sound. 

“What can he do?” enquired Ethel. ‘“ We shall 
just have to stay, and sit, and hold on, and not go to 
sleep a minute all uight, till the flood goes down.” 

“There! I-v-e got a cake and an apple left m m-y 
pail,” triumphed Anastasia, quite consoled by the 
presence of her turkey guard. 

“We ate ours all up!” said Polly, in a tone that 
seemed to suggest that Anastasia ought to divide her 
bit of good fortune into four parts. 

For a minute the tree-top was very quiet. Mean- 
while, the shrill cry of the coming engine rang 
through the intervale, aud the rumble of the wheels 
lost itself in the roar of the flood. 

In amazement, the passengers looked from the car 
windows and beheld the causeway impassable and 
the heaving ice-cakes grinding down over it. 

“And it has not beep raining over sixteen hours!” 
exclaimed Judge Law, who saw, with regret, that 
there was no possibility of reaching his home over 
the river that night. 

The “ wires’? were standing. He would send a mes- 
sage to his wife and spend the night on the hill, he 
decided. 

He was on his way from the train to the telegraph 
office when he met a man who put his band through 
his arm and turned to walk thither with him. 

* Unaccountable, this sudden rise in the river,” said 
Judge Law. ‘** When did it begin ?”’ 

“* About half-past three. It came suddenly. There’s 
a little break in the dam, Judge !” 

‘‘Half-past three! My children, then, are on this 
side if they went to school to-day.” : 

“They did go to school, Judge Law.” 

“How do you happen to know?” be questioned, a 
vague something in the man’s tones half telling of 
disaster. 

“Word came over the wires about fifteen minutes 


” 

‘“ What word ?” sharply. 

“That four children are safe in the old greening 
apple-tree on the causeway; two of them are yours.” 

Judge Law went to the bank and peered across the 
stretch of water. He half imagined, half saw it all, 
and, turning, beheld a gathering crowd following his 
footsteps. 

Said an old boatman to him as he turned: “ We’ll 
get them off safe, Jedge, if the dam holds, as soon as 
the heft of this ice has run down.” 

“And if the dam goes?” he questioned, speaking to 
the man, but peering across the current, with his eyes 
fixed on the well-known tree. 

“If the dam goes, we're all ruined ; the town’s 
ruined,” was the reply. 

“My children must be saved !” groaned Judge Law. 
“Tt must be done!” 

“Tell us how, Jedge,and we'll doit. Jest you men- 
tion what’s to be done. They’ve tried it from the other 
bank, and the boats filled every time. Our skiffs are 
of no use.” 

“Who saysso? Try them!” The voice was stern 
and commanding, but not a man moved to obey. 

“Ye can’t be in arnest, Jedge,” said old Fletcher, 
who knew every inch of the river from bank to 
bank.”’ 


While the related events were happening in the 
apple-tree and elsewhere, the little teacher, climbing 
School-House Hill to its very summit, had gone on 
her way, rejoicing that her day’s work was over, and 
also that the children would reach their homes 
without getting wet. 

She went to her room, laid aside her wrappings, 
and, with a sigh of relief, took up a bit of sewing and 
advanced te a seat by the window. This window gave 
an outlook upon the intervale, and from it, also, 
could be seen the hill-side beyond, with its beautiful 
houses, many of them the homes of her pupils. 

She glanced to the causeway, and, in the distance, 
could see the four small figures crossing on it. To her 
horror, looking up the valley, she also saw a wave, a 
foot or more in height, racing down upon them. 
Then the thick rain came, shutting out river and 
intervale. 

“O, my children, my children !” she moaned, throw- 
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ing up the sash, as though the glass had intercepted 
her view. 

A vague idea of getting nearer to them led her to 
seize water-proof, overshoes and hat, and rush down 
stairs, trying to get herself into them as she went. 

‘*Miss Muvroe, Miss Munroe, what’s happened? Do 
tell!” cried out Mrs. White, with whom she boarded, 
as that woman saw her hurrying forth. 

“It’s the children,’’ answered their teacher, as she 
hastened to the nearest point of observation. 

The rain lessening, she saw again the water-flooded 
causeway. The four smalifigures had vanished from 
sight, unless indeed the dark objects stranded in the 
tree might be children. As she gazed, she heard a 
boy shout, saying: ‘‘ There they are, all four of them! 
They'll hold on good till the water gets clear up” —— 

She did not stop to hear another word. An idea 
had dawned upon her that she might ‘save them, if 
only—well—she could try. 

She went down the hill, through the long lower 
street, hurrying on her way, and not stopping to 
answer one of the inquiries that met and followed 
her until she was {past the last house in the street. 
Many were the comments her flying haste called forth 
from the village men and boys. The generally ex- 
pressed ‘opinion, however, was that she was “gone 
daft about them children.” 

There was only one building now between Miss 
Munroe and miles of wooded land. That was a saw- 
mill. . 

Gasping for breath, the little teacher reached it, 
and passed in. She paused not until she etood beside 
the engineer, who was leaning over to oil his engine. 

** John Stevens!" she said. 

The voice was sharp and husky, too, not at all the 
voice that charmed the congregation every Sunday. 

John Stevens stood erect, can in hand, but not be- 
fore she had asked, ‘ Can you fire up the ‘Comet’ ?”’ 

(Concluded next week.) 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 
A TRUE CENTRAL PARK STORY. 
By ELEANOR Kirk. 

J URSE was busy, mamma was ill, and Lulu frac- 
-4 tious. Now, this little girl was not usually cross, 
but mamma's headache was very severe, and Lulu 
could not play in the nursery, or make a noise any- 
where. Then the nurse was not very good-natured 
on this occasion, and nothing could put Lulu quite 
so effectually out of tune as to be spoken crossly to. 
Lulu lived very near Central Park, and she had coaxed 
the nurse all the morning to hurry up her work, so 
as to take her out; but Ann said she “ had something 
better to do than gad round the park all the fore 
noon, and Miss Lulu could just sit down and behave 
herself. If she made a speck of noise she might break 
her poor mamma’s head in two, and then she’d wish 
she had behaved herself.” 

This was very cruel of nurse, and Lulu, who 
wouldn’t have burt her mamma for all the world, 
went into the library, as she was bid, and there, 
climbing up into her papa’s chair, cried as if her heart 
would break. 

Little girls can’t cry always, let their trouble be 
ever so great, and Lulu brightened up after a little, 
and went to the window and looked out. O! how 
lovely it was out of doors, and the small prisoner 
sighed anew for green grassand budding trees. Spring 
had just begun to deck berself in her prettiest clothes, 
and the park grew more and more fascinating. 

Lulu was only six years old, and had never before 
been expected to rely wholly on herself for amuse- 
ment. Considering everything, it is not strange that 
the little girl felt quite lonesome, and at last con- 
cluded to take a stroll by herself. A pleasant word 
from Aun would have putan end to this determina- 
tion, but at that moment she opened the Jibrary door 
and looked around to see what Lulu was doing. 

“Oh, you’re looking out of the window, are you?” 
she began, crossly. ‘ Little girls can be still enough 
if they’re a mind to, it seems. [Lam going down in 
the kitchen to help Bridget, and mind that you don’t 
go upstairs to bother your mamma, or make a speck 
of noise.” 

This was very mean treatment, and Lulu realized it 
just as well as though she had been older; but she 
made no reply, nor did she acknowledge by look or 
motion that she had heard a word her cross nurse had 
uttered. This was the wisest way, of course; but 
Lulu was none the less hurt and angry because she 
said nothing. Her little heart was full to bursting, 
and when Aun had had time to reach the kitchen, 
poor lonesome Lulu buried her flaxen head in the 
cushions and cried again almost as hard as before. 
The sobs were suddenly put an end to by some spar- 
rows that had flown on to the window-sill. The 
birdies seemed very gay, and as they fluttered down 
into the garden and up again into the bushes Lulu 
wondered why she couldn’t be as happy as the spar- 
rows, and knowing that she could if she had only 
their chance of liberty in the open air and sunshine, 
she jumped quickly down, and hurrying softly up- 
stairs, took her hat and sacque from the hall closet, 
and then passed out into the street and away to the 
Park as fast as her little feet could carry her. O! 
how happy she was as she flew along to the place of 
all places she loved the best. Several ladies looked 
at her wonderingly, and every policeman she met 
seemed to think it strange that so small a miss should 














be in the Park alone; but Lulu saw nothing but the 
green grass, and heard nothing but the twitter of 
birds and the soft hum of spring. After a while she 
sat down to rest, and, as she did so, observed a sweet- 
faced little girl and her nurse. Something was evi- 
dently amiss with the child, for the nurse drew her 
very slowly along in a carriage. The eyes of the 
children met, and the nurse, in obedience to the wish 
of her small mistress, drew the carriage up to the 
bench were Lulu was sitting. 
“ Are you all alone?” the little invalid inquired. 


‘Are you sick ?” said Lulu at the sametime. Then 
the girls laughed, and the nurse said : 

“No, Nina isn’t ill.” 

“No,” said Nina, ‘“* but I can’t walk. I fell down- 


stairs once, and I can’t walk perhaps till I’m a young 
lady.” 

““O! I'm glad that I can walk,” exclaimed Lulu, 
and then, very sweetly, ‘and I’m sorry that you 
can’t walk. Maybe you won’t have to wait till you 
are a young lady.” 

‘*Where’s your mamma, or your nurse?” inquired 
Nina, who seemed to know there was something 
wrong about her new acquaintance. 

“My mamma’s got a headache,” replied Lulu, “and 
my nurse is helping Bridget.” 

“But you didn’t come to the Park all alone, did 
you ?” Nina’s nurse wanted to know. 

“T knew the way tothe Park,” said Lulu, ‘‘and 
Ann was too cross for anything, and—and I just got 
my things myself and ran away.” 

‘*What’s your name?” inquired Nina, very sadly. 

“My name is Lulu Belmont,” said the child, ‘and 
{ guess if you had as cross a nurse as Ann you’d run 
away, too.” 

“T couldn’t run away,” said Nina; ‘and if my 
mamma had a headache I shouldn’t want to.” 

“Why wouldn’t you?” inquired Lulu, in wonder- 
ment. 

‘** Because if I was naughty it might make her worse, 
and then perhaps she would die. Mammas do die 
sometimes !"’ she continued, plaintively. 

“But a headache isn’t anything much!” said Lulu, 
beginning to feel very unhappy. 

“Then there’s God!’ Nina went on. “I shouldn't 
think you'd like to make him feel bad, when he’s so 
good to you. I don’t.” 

“‘T always say my prayers,” said Lulu, with a sob in 
her voice. 

“Did you say them last night?” asked Nina. 

“Yes I did,” replied Lulu. 

“Then I shouldn’t think you could run away this 
morning,” said Nina. 

The tears were now running down Lulu’s cheeks, 
and she said, between her sobs: 

**Tll go home this minute.” 

Then Lulu told her new friends where she lived, 
and it happened that Nina lived on the same block. 
When Lulu reached her home, she kissed her dear 
little companion, and ran as fast as she could up the 
stoop, and rang the bell. 

“Where have you been, you naughty girl?’ said 
Ann, who opened the door. 

“To the Park!” said Lulu, ‘‘and I’m very sorry in- 
deed, Ann; and please don’t say anything, because I 
shall tell mamma all about it as soon as her head is 
well.” 

And so she did. Of course mamma forgave her, 
and that night when Lulu asked God for his blessing 
she prayed for poor little crippled Nina, and promised 
to try hard and be a good girl. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S CORRESPONDENTS. 

My nieces, Iam sure, and my nephews, I hope, will 
be interested in the letters we publish this week. 
Marion is a very fortunate little girl to live in sucha 
pleasant home, and if she has not books to consult, 
as some of my other nieces have, I think she has a 
mother wortha great many books. Although Marion 
must try to write a larger and more even hand, her 
letter is perfectly legible, and it 1s such a good letter 
that I am glad to send her a book. 

Kittie’s writing is very good for a little girl, and I 
think she has some other talents besides the two she 
mentions. Cultivate them all, Kittie; it is delightful 
to understand and appreciate good music, and to be 
able to charm and help others through music, but 
don’t despise the dish-washing talent. To know how to 
wash dishes, quietly, safely, quickly, and clean, is to be 
skilled in sleight-of-hand, in neatness and order, and 
you will never regret being able to do it, unless some- 
times when you are tired and overburdened. Per- 
haps you would rather have a few pieces of music 
than a book. 

If it is not too late for Satie, I will tryin a few 
weeks to send her some suggestions for charades and 
tableaux. I am very glad to find any of my nieces 
taking an interest mm good work. You were right 
about the mistake in theastronomical puzzle. I wish 
I could offer a prize for the best set of correct puzzles. 
Perhaps I may, by and bye. 

Etta D.’s writing is certainly as clear and plain as 
can be, and I shall have to send her a book, especially 
as she sent me two letters. This is quite a list of books, 
is it not? The postman will wonder what has hap- 
pened. 1 hope to hear that you receive and like the 
books. 

List OF PRIZES. 

To Saidee M. Nelson, Elyria, Lorain Co.,, O., “ Heroes of 

Charity’; to Carrie Curtis, Birmingham, Conn., “ Seeman’s 





Classical Mythology”; to Nina E. Ruprecht, 1591 Cedar Ave., 
Cleveland, O., ‘* Six Months at Mrs. Prior’s”’; to Satie Satter- 
thwaite, Canandaigua, N. Y., “A Year at Briercliffe’’; to 
Carrie M. Foss, Noroton, Conn., “ Guiding Lights’’; to Harrie 
C. Foss, Noroton, Conn., “ Helen Grey’’; to Marion E. Muir, 
Berlin, Steele Co., Minn., ‘“‘ Young Folks’ History of Eng- 
land,’’ by Miss Yonge; to Kittie L. Barber, “Champions of the 
Reformation’”’; to Annie Lou Gibbs, Mexia, Texas, ‘* Mabel,”’ 
by Elmer Lynde; to Etta Dunham, 37 East 36th St., N. Y. 
City, ‘* Dora Kemper"; to Helen B. Dunham, 37 East 36th St., 
N. Y. City. “ Frolic at Maple Grove.” 
BERLIN, Steele Co., Minn., May 1, 1879. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I suppose you are willing I should say Aunt Patience, be- 
cause you Call us girls nieces. 

I have not much bope of getting the prize you so kindly 
Offered, but ma thought it would be a good lesson for me to 
try. I have lived on this farm the fourteen years of my life, 
excepting the first two months. Just at the first of my 
thinking of this, | made up my mind not to say how old I am, 
because people say lam young of my age. Our house is of 
hewn logs and stands on quite a hill, protected from tbe 
N. and N, W. winds by a natural grove of about ten acres; 
almost all the houses in this State have either natural or 
artificial around them, and these sheltered homesteads, scat- 
tered over the prairies, make, with the many small clear 
lakes, a beautiful landscape. Our little flower garden is in 
the front of the house, and below, sloping down the south 
side of the hill to the road, is our orchard, mostly of Russian 
apples, and it seems to me tbhat’nothing, even the orange 
trees of Florida, could be more beautiful than our apple 
trees when they are white with blossoms or red with shining 
loads of fruit. We have altogether a pleasant home, but it 
is so far from any town where there are good schools—eigh- 
teen miles—pa and ma have thought someof selling out the 
past winter and finding a home where there are better advan- 
tages of education for us children. Since we have thought of 
leaving it, our home seems dearer than ever this spring. 
About half a mile across our big slough is the little brown 
schoolhouse where I have been to school the last seven years, 
three months in the summer and four in the winter. In the 
summer we go on the ditch bank, and in winter on the ice, as 
they do in Holland. I was much interested in the gbost story; 
ma thought it was Ben Johnson, but I did not have the books 
to lookit upin. [t seemsas though I have written a long 
letter, but there is much more I would like to say about my 
brothers and sisters—I have ‘three brothers and one sister— 
and our calves and colts—we have one span of colts named 
for Dick and Lady in St.George and St. Michael—but it seems 
to take so many words to express my thoughts, although I 
studied the card you gave us for alesson, It seems to me, 
in looking over my letter, that [I have said too much about 
myself, but I thought you might like to know how the girls 
you take so much pains to instruct and amuse live, and what 
they think and do. Hereafter I shall have more interest than 
ever in your department of the Union, for I feel almost ac 
quainted with you now, and it makes me giad to think how 
happy the girl will be who receives that book. 

Your affectionate nicee, MARION E, M. 





CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., April 19, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I know that my writing is not of the best, but nevertheless 
I will try to see how neatly and plainly I can write, hoping 
that Imay be successful, for lam very anxious to get the 
book. Last Thursday evening I attendeda social, or festival, 
under the auspices of some of the young ladies of the place, 
the proceeds to go toward getting a new church organ. Of 
course we young people were all inspired with the project, 
and tried to think what we could do toward it. Already this 
spring (Ll suppose I must call it so, although it would seem 
more natural to say winter), we have had two little entertain- 
ments, consisting of tableaux, charades, etc., to which we 
invited our friends, and after the performance was over we 
had good times generally. Some one suggested that we should 
get up another entertainment on the same plan, only nicer 
than the others, charge ten cents admittance, and sell re- 
freshments. This sounded very nice, and we immediately 
adopted the plan. But, alas! our stock of tableaux has been 
so greatly reduced that we have but two or three left, and 
not very nice ones at that; and as for charades, we cannot 
think of any. Now, Aunt Patience, you see what a sad state 
wearein. Can you not consider the good cause, and lend us 
ahelping hand? Surely, I think that somewhere amongst 
your stores of puzzles and riddles you must have just about 
what we want—that is, one or two pretty tableaux that do 
not require much getting up, and some charades which a few 
boys and girls could act. 

1 will send the answers of some of the puzzles in the last 
Christian Union. I have worked for some time on the as- 
tronomical enigma, and I think there must be some mistakes 
in it, for I can make but very few of the letters correspond, 

One of your nieces, SATIEF 8. 





April 29, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 have read what you wrote for the Christian Union, and I 
think that the book would be very nice. I do not expect to 
get the book, though I can have the benefit of writing if I do 
not get it. Iam ten yearsold. I live on a farm seven miles 
from the village of M , Til. My grandma takes the 
Christian Union. What I have read in it I like very much. 
She has taken it over five years, 1 think. Sheis mostseventy- 
one years old. I have two little sisters; one of them is six 
years old, and the other one is four years old, and I havea 
brother thirteen years old. I took music lessons last sum- 
mer, and I intend to take them again nextsummer. Perhaps 
1 may be a music-teacher sometime, but it does not seem to 
me now, to hear my teacher play, that I could ever play as 
well. My teacher lives in M . I like her real well. I 
used to take lessons of a cousin of mine, but she is married 
now. Papa said that all the talent J have is music, but mam- 
ma says that I have a pretty talent for washing dishes; and 
I think that I haven’t a very good talent for writing a letter, 
so I will close. Yours respectfully, Kirrie L. B. 











May 5, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Your book was Offered for the “ clearest’”’ writing, and so, 
although I do not generally use this hand, I thought I would 
send a letter written in it, as well as one written in my usual 
hand, because it is rather clearer. Hoping that T may be so 
fortunate as to receive the prize, I remain an interested 
“piece.” Erta D, 
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COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief, 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER- 
1OR and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & CO., Perfumers, New York. 


ONLY THINK! 


On receipt of a penny postal card we will send our 
lilustrated Catalogue (ready this week) free tuo 
any address, with closest New York City prices for 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnishing Guods, Millinery, 
Laces, Ewmbroideries, Hosiery, Parasols, Fancy 
Goods, &c. 


J. & J. SIMPSON, 


725 & 7:27 Sixth Ave., near 42d St., N.Y. 


oBLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 
Ice Cream 
Freezer. 


, Sizes, - - 3to 40 Quarts. 
PRICES OF FAMILY SIZPS: 

$5.50 | 6-Quart 8.00 

d-qhuart. 6.50 | SqQuart...... $10.00 

Cash Diseount, 20 per cent. 

The most economical freezer In the world. Will 
produce three quarts of finest quality lee Cream, 
consuming less than four ponds of ice and tive 
minutes’ time. 

C.G,. BLATCHLEY, 
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140 Market St., Phila. 


THE CHOICEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. 
A.B.C,. Crushed White Wheat, 
A.B.C, Oatmeal, A.B.C. Barley Food, 
A.B.C. Maize. 

Obtained four medals for superiority, and diplo- 
ma for continued superiority. The purest food for 
children and acuits, All husks, cockie and tmpuri- 
ties removed. Can be prepared for tabie in fifteen 
minutes. For sale by Grocers. Ask for A.B.C, 


Hrand. Manufactured by 
THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO., 
S3 Murray Street. 
CEREAL MIit:K. 
Recommended hy Physicians 


Best Food for infants, 
“After using the 
leading preparations for In 


various 





fants’ Food, withent benefit 
to my I used the 
Cereal The first 
month t « ained f 
pound oat is steadily im 
proving.”"— )), 1). Beekman, 
389 Rewer York. 
“The best 
have « 





White, M.D., 4 

“More beneficial than any other food I have ever ened’ "—2 
Hodaman, M. D., New 

Sold by Pruggists and Grocers, Manufactured t 

THE CEREALS MANI FACTURING CO. New York 

For Dyspeptics, "te. 
valids, Nursing Moth- 
ers, &e. 





Expressly prepared of the 
Most uutritious and digest 
ible parts of the Choicest 
Wheat and Barley 

Sold by Grocers and Dy ug 
gists, 

Manufactured | 


THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Yew YorK. 


supplied to consumers at 
prices lower than ever known 
before. These fine qualities 


seldom reach the intertor, 
betng sold only in large cities ond among the very 








wealthy. Send forreduced price-list, and compare 
with other houses. 
Consumers’ importing Tea Co., 


P.O. Box 4236. 


Sct hurch Ste, N. Y. City. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
244 North second st.. Vhiladelphia, 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 
Artistic 

Furniture, 


IN 





Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica 
tien. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS. 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a large collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Cennoisseur now in Furope. 








DRY GOODS. 
JUNE REDUCTIONS. 


E.RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 


IMPORTED 
LECHORN HATS 


AT 35c. AT 45c. AT 50c. 


The., 9e., $1.25 UP. 
SCHOOL AND SAILOR HATS. 


LEGHORNS—SECONDS, at I7c., 
65., up. 


FRENCH CHIP HATS, 


BLACK AND WHITE AT 6b5c., 7ic., %5c., $1.25 
$1.50, $1.75. 


AT 65c. 


25c., A5c., H0e., 





AMERICAN CHIPS, ALL COLORS, 25c., 45e., 
jhe. up. 





te YOU WILL FIND EVERY DESIRABLE 
BRAID AND SHAPE IN OUR STOCK, 


MEN AND BOYS’ HATS, 


IN STRAW AND FELT—LATEST STYLES. 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 


ON OUR 


TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 


FRENCH CHIP $12 HATS REDUCED TO $6. 

FREQCH CHIP 8 HATS REDUCED TO $5. 

FRENCH CHIP $7 HATS REDUCED TO $4. 

IMITATION CHIPS, TRIMM KD, $1.50, $2, $3. 

LEGHORN AND STKAW HATS, TRIMMED, 
$2.50, $5, and $3.50, HAVE BREN SOLD AT TWICK 
THE PRICK, 





ALL OUR MOURNING AND CRAP BONNETS 
KEDUCED ONE-THIRD. 


OUR STOCK 


Is UNDOUBTEDLY MANY TIMES 
LARGER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
WE MAKE NO EXCEPTION. 
IT 18 AN ESTABLISHED FACT OUR PRICES 
ARE LOWEST. 


NORMANDY CAPS AND BONNETS. 


NEW PURCHASE—THOUSANDS AT 45c., 50¢ 
(0c., 75e., 85c., 95e., up. 


WORSTED SHAWLS, INFANTS’ SACQURBS, &e, 





OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND 


Price-List is Now Ready. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER AN- 
NUM,25 CENTS, 


SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS, 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
_56, 58, 60, 62, 4, A, A8 AND 70 ALLEN 8ST. _ 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave, New +m 


Opening of Novelties in Silks, Suits, Dress 
Goods, Ladies’ Underwear. Fancy Goods, 
ete, Prices lowerthan ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Avenue. 





USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 





593 BROADWAY, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





WILL MAKE YOU A SUBSCRIBER FOR 


EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY, 


The Monarch of the Fashion 
Magazines, 
FOR ONE YEAR. 

The Summer Number is now ready, con- 
taining valuable information on all subjects 
of seasonable interest, including Sports, Pas- 
times, and Diversions for the Summer, Acces- 
sories of Tourist Travel, etc., etc. 

Price only 3} cents a year, or 15 cents a 
single copy. 

The FASHION QUARTERLY is en- 
dorsed by the Press throughout the country 
as the only reliable Purchasers’ Guide extant. 

Published by 

EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 LKighth Avenue, New York. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND SPRING SHADES, 





WE LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks 


Black Dress Coods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 








FOREIGN NOVELTIES goth A BY 
KVERY KUROVBAN STEAMER 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECKIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE, eee MAILED 
FREK, 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
CARr eC ts. 
AM IMMENSE STOCK, 


COMPRISING 
WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, &c., 
OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
AT RETAIL, 
BY 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


INCLUDING A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


New and Exclusive Designs, 
.WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ALSO, INDIA, TURKEY, AND PERSLAN 
RUGS AND MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, ETC., 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 


And EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FLOOR COVER- 
ING, ALL AT 


Extraordinary Low Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURCHES, 
HOTELS AND STEAMERS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, [MPORPERS, and KE- 
TAILERS, 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R.R. Siation, 
JOHN VAN GAASBECK, Manager. 
FROM AUCTION, 


A Cargo of China 


MATTINGS 


WTITE-RED CHECK 


AND 


FANCY PATTERNS, 


Just landed, arriving too late for a contract de- 
livery, will be disposed of at less than cost of im- 
portation, some as low as 15e. per yard. 


CARPETS. 


Our immenee stock of Carpets, in al) the differ- 
entgrades,with borders to match, at reduced price. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189-191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St. 














WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine T'wist, Black or Colors, 

sent by mail. % cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 

lar about Knitting Silk. Address 

BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 

Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


Ny ILLER & CO.’S Celebrated Shoe Es- 
tablishment remuved from Broadway to % 
West Fourteenth st. 





Boots, shoes and Gaiters of 
all the various styles. Excellent in quality and 
moderate in prices. Patronize MILLER & Cv., 
26 West Fourteenth St., bet. Fifth and Sixth aves. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


“Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 
81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pleasant rooms, with board for permanent guests, 
at moderate rates. 
Ketablished in 1863, Cele- 
brated for its Turkish and 
# Roman Baths, administered 
7, unuer the personal super- 
‘= Vision of sg CHARLEs H. 
‘2 SHEPARI These Baths, 
© while colee a great luxury, 
¥P have proved remarkably 
&)4/ successfulas a Restorative. 
For full particulars, send 
three-cent stamp for THE 
TUKKISH BATH JLLUS- 
TRATED. 
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INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
47, 49, 51 and 5445 BERGEN 8T.; REPOSITORY, 258 
and 2% FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brooklyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We aiso apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


HAMS! 
MS 
Choicest Sugar Cured Hams," Whittaker,” Davia, 
and other brands, and ageneral assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
J. THOMPBON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn 
Corner Henry Street. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streeta. 








Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, ete., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
by tere. Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
ottoes, Bridal and Faucy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc, 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


ee Best Shoes are scone 
—— by Edwin C. Burt 

y. Send to KE, D: 
— & Co., 287 Ful- 
ton St.,Brook- 
lyn, 
who are bis 
Special Ag’ts 
for their Il- 
















. lustratead 
Catalogue and Price-List. Goods forwarded by 
mail or express. All orders will receive prompt 
attention. Mention this paper. 





A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


BOOT AND SHOE. 


The “* McComber” is the only last on which 
Roots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ALANSON CARTER. 


Late DAYTON & CARTER, Dealer tn 


HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 
FURNACES, STOVES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 
Always on bead and put up in the mest work- 
maniike manne 
GARDEN VASES, PARK CHAIRS and SETTEES 
No. 530 FULTON ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the owe Ww ea A Specialty made 
of BLACK. NECK Also has the 
Agency of a TROY L “UND Y, where Collars 
and Cuffs can be eaedined equal to # 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, ‘reeklys. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and. Glass Geods, Majolica, 
Wedawoed and Fay — Ware, A, fine as- 

sortment of Clocks, and 

Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 

















and No. 146 State St., Chicago, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


Vor. XTX., No. 23. 








Publisher's Department, 


New York, June 4, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stemps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscorip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Oo., Brom- 
fleld Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food, 


Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 160, 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. 

F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N. Y. 

By druggists or mail, $1. 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 

The summer issue of Ehrich’s Fashion Quar- 
terly is before us, containing, besides price- 
lists and cuts of articles on sale by this 
popular house, a very well selected and ar- 
ranged assortment of literary matter. A 
serial, “Carried too Far,"’ is continued trom 
the spring number. Tha@e are poems by 
Mary Howitt and Josephine Pollard, and 
stories and sketches by Mary L. B. Branch; 
“Daisy Eyebright,”’ by Kate T. Woods, and 
the usual table-talk, or social etiquette, by 
Juliet Pawson, containing a number of useful! 
hints upon domestic topics in the familiar 
style of the writer, and with the weight that 
attaches to her experience in such matters. 
Mrs. Kate Honeybee writes, also, on domestic’ 
topics, under the title of ‘* Our Easy Chair;’ 
and there are instructive lessons on “ How to 
Trim a Hat,”’ and * Lessons in Dressmaking.’’ 
Any one may derive a very accurate notion 
of correct styles of ladies’ dress on an inspec- 
tion of the cuts in this volume, the feature of 
the present number being the modes in bath- 
ing costumes for ladies, gents and children. 
Messrs. Ehrichs’ very large and varied assort- 
ment of goods enabies their customers to sup- 
ply themselves with almost everything that 
can be desired, and at prices which are within 
the reach of large or limited purses. In their 
stock may be found a variety of articles for 
summer sports. People living in the country 
may fit themselves here with archery goods, 
hammocks, croquet, fishing tackle, besides 
garden tools, and domestic utensils of all 
sorts. 


Pianos. 


Messrs. Marchal & Smith, to whose adver- 
tisement we called attention in our issue of 
May 2ist, are the originators of asystem which 
is entitled to great credit on account of its 
fairness to the purchaser. As we have here- 
tofore explained, they will send their goods— 
either pianos or organs—upon fifteen days’ 
trial, allowing the customer to place the price 
of the instrument in the hands of a third 
party, to be returned by him if, after trial, 
the article does not give satisfaction or prove 
to be as it was represented. It will be seen 
that the purchaser has every opportunity to 
familiarize himself wits the instrument with- 
out running any risk, and it is difficult to 
imagine how any more equitable terms could 
be offered. The instruments of Messrs. Mar- 
chal & Smith have been tound, we believe, 
to be excellent in tone and enduring in quality. 





Cc, F. A. Hinrichs, 


People are interested at this time of the 
year in out-of-door sports, especially of a 
character suited to a country residence and in 
which ladies can take part. Among the most 
recent of these is the game so popular in 
England, and so rapidly gaining in popularity 
in this country, of lawn tennis. The head- 
quarters for the implements employed in this 
game, and also for archery goods, etc., is the 
well-known store of C. F. A. Hinrichs, corner 
of Park Place and Church Street. Hinrichs’s 
is well known as one of the largest and oldest 
toy and fancy-goods houses in the city and as 
having originally introduced the German stu- 
dent’s lamp. 

Families leaving town for the summer can 
have the DAILY WITNESS postpaid for ten 
weeks for a dollar. 








Reader! Send eleven cents to pay for mailing 
the handsome bvok of “Choice Selections for 
Autograph Albums, containing friendly, affection- 
ate, humorous, and other verses,”’ which we send 
asa premium to LEISURE HoURS, and we will 
send you a month’s subscription to the Magazine 
free. it has more choice reading and better il!lus- 
trations than any other for the price. Please re- 
pay this gift by showing to all friends. Catalogue 

of 1,000 desirable and curious articles to ali. L. 
PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay Street, New York. 





We invite attention to the card elsewhere of 
Messrs. Phelps, Stokes & Co., a concern which 
bas large wealth and the highest character. 
Their arrangements for traveller's credits are 
complete and on the most approved plan. 





Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 





Hats for gentlemenat popular prices. Cor- 
rect styles ready. Fine silk bats $5. Burke, 
214 Broadway, N. Y. 








Susurance Hotes. 


—The attempt to put the Globe Mutual Life 
Insurance Company into the hands of a re- 
ceiver has been the most interesting event of 
the past week, and was a genuine surprise to 
the policy-holders of that unbappy institu- 
tion. The last statement of the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance showed that the Globe 
Company had in assets $3,814,131, while its lia- 
bilities were $3,575,809, leaving a surplus of 
$238,822. Previous to this report, the Deputy- 
Superintendent had examined the company, 
and, accerding to the valuation of the real 
estate and mortgages at that time, he was of 
the opinion that there was a deficit of $378,000. 
The real estate was valued by Homer Morgan 
& Co., New York City, and the Messrs. Ludlow, 








whose estimates were much more favorable 
to the company. The Freeman family was | 
removed from control, new directorsand new 
officers were elected, and the institution was 
** placed in the hands of its policy-holders”’— | 
apparently ,that Mr. J. W. Barron, who 
owned no stock in the company and was not 
familiar with the insurance business, might be | 
elected President. At the very outset, it is | 
stated, three trustees were appointed to exam- | 
ine the assets and report upon their value. 
They performed this duty, and it seems they | 
were not’ satisfied with the low valuations of 
the State Department, but cut down the es- | 
timates some $800,000, declared it insolvent, 
and then recommended that the President of 
the Company, Mr. Barron, be appointed re- 
ceiver. No report was made to the policy- | 
holders, but the counsel of the company filed | 
an order for a receiver in Albany, made re- | 
turnable in forty-eight hours. The General 
Agent of the company declared the proceed- 
ings a conspiracy to wreck the company, and 
showed very conclusively that the policy 
holders are vot desirous of having a receiver 
appointed, even if that were necessary. They 
are willing to scale their policies down | 
twenty-five per cent., which would enable the 
company to proceed in spite of this technical 
impairment. The exposure of this scheme 
brought the proceedings to a halt, and the re- 
ceivership ring at Albany has been waiting to | 
see whether it can brave the oppesition of the 
policy-holders, and hand over from three to | 
four millions of dollars for a receiver and | 
friends to live on. 


—The real-estate investments of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of | 
Hartford seem to bave been extremely un- 
fortunate, owing to the great depreciation in 
values during the past two years. The! 
“ Record,” of this city, publishes a list of the | 
Chicago loans of this company, by which it | 
appears that on loans covering about $5,700,- 
000 there was on Jan. Ist, 1878, nearly $825,000 | 
interest due and unpaid. This shows that the | 
security is very poor, and that the owners | 
prefer to permit the company to foreclose | 
and take the property to paying interest upon | 
it. The company; during 1878 bougbt in on | 
foreclosure over $3,500,000 of real estate. This 
is a very unfortunate condition of affairs, | 
but the company is so strong that its solvency | 
is not likely to be tested by the misfortune, | 
though its surplus is likely to be materially | 
lessened. 

—The Phoenix Fire Insurance Company of | 
Brooklyn is pulling down its old offices, and | 
on the site will be erected a magnificent | 
building in which the company will have | 
room to transact its increasing business and | 
find a good investment for its money. Now| | 
is the time to build. There never was atime 
perhaps when building materials and labor | 
were so low as now, and real estate is not | 
likely to recede in value below the present | 
figures. On Jan. Ist, 1879, the Phoenix Fire 





Company had a gross surplus of in sag 


overand above all liabilities to policy-holders. 
The company, under the management of Mr. | 
Stephen Crowell, bas ever been conserva- 


tive, careful in taking risks, prompt in its | 


payments of claims, and consequently popu- 
lar. The new building of the company will 
be ready for occupation in the fall. 

—The Knickerbocker Casualty Company of 
this city has been reorganized. The old | 
shareholders last week sold out to a number 
of gentlemen whose purpose it is to increase 
the business of the company and extend its 


| cellarage at home. 
| ery butter, fancy, 18c.; do., choice to fine, 16@18c.; 


| cream, fancy, 8c. ; 


scope. In addition to accident, steamboat 
and plate-glass insurance ,the company will 
undertake to insure the fidelity of employees 
of banks, cashiers, city officials, and all hold- 
ing important positions of trust. Among the 
directors are F. 8. Winston, G. T. Hope, 
Daniel Dows, A. 8. Barnes, George G. Coe, 
Ethan Allen, 8. B. Duryeas, and some thirty- 
six others. Mr. W. M. Richards, President of 
the Cumberland Coal and Iron Company, was 
elected President, and Lyman W. Briggs, Vice 
President. The latter gentleman will be the 
active manager of the company, which, by 
the way, has placed $100,000 in bonds at Al- 
bany for the security of its policy-holders. 








Financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, May 26, to Saturday, 
May 31. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 






Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
May 26. May 23. May 31. 

Oe. TRIB S -ccccccccccce eed 

G0. 198D, 6 ...cccccccce 106% 

68. IBBL, Te... -. eee 

6s. 181. C..... - ae 

5s. funded, 1881.r. . 

5s, funded. i881. c... 


Bids tor State Bonds. 
48 
72 


+ N.C. ap. t. cl. 1...... 


Ala , class A, 2 to 5. 
Ala..Class B, 5s 


Als.. Gone C.2 — 
"84 





| 
Mo. A. U., '9%....... 108 | fd 
Bh. OG Bisrkas onto +! é 
N.C.. N.C.R., '83-4-5 106 | 'Yenn. 32 
N.C.N.C.R 78, ¢.0.... 86 | Tenn.66,n.,n. 8.... 32% 
N.C.N-C.R. 78. 0.0. 86 | Va. 68,D.'63......... 35 
N.C. F.A., "46-1 844 | Va. 6s, n. '67......... 35 
N.C. F. A.. '68-" 854 | Va. te, CN..........6- 7 
| eS & eer 14% | Va. 6s, xmc ........ 38 
YD aes 1436) Va. 68, def.......... 8 
N.C. Chatham R 3 | D. of C. 3, 65a, 1 87 
Foreign Exchange.— 
ays. 3days. 
| London prime bankers, 4.87%@4.81% 4.88% @4.80% 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I. Vy uLES 


JA 
AN eS Re stokes, BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., N. ¥., 

ISSUE TRAVELLER’S CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


On the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y. 
OO ee $4.874,947 Ol. 
MUPPIMS... -..0... oree 0: 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 
(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
y mene _ ) 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secr 

T.H H. BROSNAN, & Superintendent. 

GEO. H. BUKFORD, Actuary. 

AU Endowment Policies and Approved Claims due 
nd 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. wpon present- 


ait forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorr, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ita affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist segue. 1878, to 
veered Becember, 1 her " 4 
Premiums on Policies not mar! 
off ist January, 1878. 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 88 
No Policies have been issued upon 


Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
with Marine Risks. 








Wholesale Prices ses Farm Produce. 


For the week duis May 31, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 42,625 pkgs. 
Exports estimated at 9,000 pkgs. The frequency of 


| holiday ioterruption is a hindrance to the orderly 


conduct of business, it upsets the regular receipts 


| and deliveries of products, and throws the markets 
| out of time and tune, and very great benefits are 
| required to make a full offset to this deranxement 
| and confusion. Receivts for the week were heavy, 
| the markets broken and Irregular, sales ali crowded 


into the first half of the week, and prices a cent or 
two lower. Creameries were freely taken for ex- 
pert at 18c., which, at the close, was the highest 
quotable top. Dairy tubs in lote went at lic., with 
selections at l6c. Western imitation creamery 
and ladle-packed arrives uniform in quality andin 


| splendid order, and sells at 12@l3c. White hay 
| made butter and rejections generally have been 


taken for German export at 6@8c. Melted butter 
is unsaleable. Ualess reasonably sure of its arriv- 
ing here tn good order, had better be kept in cool 
We quote : Sour cream cream- 


sweet cream creamery butter, choice to fine, 16@ 


| lic.; d0., fair to good, 15@16c.; private dairy selec- 


| tions, 15@16c.; do., in lotsa, 13@15¢e. ; do., white hay 
| make, 6@8c.; imitution creamery butter, as in 
| quality, @lée. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 42,061 
| boxes. Exports estimated 33,000 boxes. There was 
| the same state of affairs in cheese as in butter,a 
broken market, lower prices, and forced sales to get 
through with the stock. It was a hard market, 8c. 
for the top and many sales at 71% @7Kc. for fine 
cheese. There is still a surplus of old stock hang- 
ing upon English markets. which has its effect 
upon trade here. We quote: State Factory, full 
State Factory, full cream, 
choice to fine, 7@7Xc.: State Factory, half skim, 
4@6c.; State Factory, skimmed, 1@3c. 

Eggs.—There were scant receipts,and a sharp 
market at a cent advance, and sales quick at 13\c. 
at the close. 

Beans.—We quote: Marrows, per bush., 62'lbs., 
| $1.25@$1.40; mediums, per bush ., 62 Ibs., $1.20@$1.35. 

Live Poultry.—Old roosters, per Ib., 6@8c.; 
fowls, per ib., 12@l3c.; turkeys, per Ib., 13@13c.; 
ducks, per pair, 0@70c. 


ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE ? 


Passengers for Europe or other foreign 
parts should provide themselves with 
General Accident Policies in 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 








|of Hartford. Written for one or twelve 


months by any regular Agent, at short 
notice. Permit for Foreign Voyage at a 
small advance from usual low rates for 


| Accident Policy. 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 


P. S.—Whether you travel or not, 
don’t go without Accident Insurance. 


pinenane marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 


4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the aan 





same peri oe scees + $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- (a 
miums and 
Expenses... .$859,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
} Sard aaa City, Bank and other 
Re Or 10,086,758 00 
Loans eocured by Stocks, and other- 
ERE AIRE RAE 704,200 00 
Real oe & and claims due the 
Company, mated at..........- 619,084 50 
Premium fens & Bills J ices 1, sy, 250 74 
Cath 16 BaeE 200. ccccccsccce: cocces 17210 92 
Total Amount of Assets...... $13,320,463 16 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandin —- 
tiflcates of profits - be paid to the he 
thereof, or their | wen ete, on poor] 
after Tuesday, the of February next. 

The outstanding fe se of the issue of 
= ho 9 be redeemed and paid to the holders 

or their legal representatives, on and 

her mg NE y. the Fourth of February next, 
trom which date all interest thereon wil! cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
+e net earned premiums of the Com ww, oe 

ear ending 3ist December, 1878, for 


cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
—~o— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 
Caries DENNIS, Epmuunp W. OorRLizs, 
. H. H. Moors, Joun Euuiort, 
Lewis CurRTIs, ALEXANDER V. BLakg, 
Cuaries H. Russetn, Roper. B. MinruRn, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip a, Georce W. Lang, 
Gorpon W. BurneamM, Koper L. Sruart, 
Francis SKIDDY, James G. DeForest, 
Wm. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


CHaries D. LEVEeRICH, 

WILLIAM BRYCE, 

Wi.ums H. Foaa, 

Perer V. Kina, 

Tuos. B. Copprineron, 
THURBER, 


ApoLPH LEMOYKE, 

Jostan A, Low, 

Wri E. Dopaz, 

RoyvaL PHELPS, 

Tuomas F, Younes, 

C. A, Hanp, Horace K 

Joun D. HEWLETT, A, A. RAVEN, 

Wu.us H. W WILLiaM DEGROOT, 

Cuaries P. BurpeTT, Bensamin H. FIEvp. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS,’ Vice-Prea, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 

8 kklya, cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental ; Sreeklya, D 
Cash Assets, Jan, ist, 


Buildi wl — No. 106 Broad. 
1879 $3.3°27.7 

Reserve for josses, dividends, etc, % by 

Captiah (os (patd ap apie in ca 5 sb) 


Net a bee BR LIE EOOTS 1 9038, 4 7 
SEO FF HOPE President. 
CYRUS K, Sec’y. 4 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Pub’ 
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PROVIDENCE OR CHANCE. 


Kepler relates that one day, when he had 
long meditated on atoms and their combi- 
nations, he was called to dinner by his 
wife, who laid a salad on the tabl>. ‘‘ Dost 
thou think,” said he to her, “that if from | 
the creation plates of tin, leaves of lettuce, | 
grains of salt, drops of oil and vinegar, and | 
fragments of hard-boiled eggs were floating | 
in space in all directions and without order, | 
chance could assemble them to-day to form 
asalad?’’ ‘‘ Certainly not so good a one,” 
replied his fair spouse, ‘‘ nor so well sea- | 
soned as this.’”’ (Claude Bertrand, ‘“ Les | 
Fondateurs de |’Astronomie Moderne,” p. | 
154.) 


















v v ¥ 


’ ~ | AF 
POROUS PLASTER: 
. 
A WONDERFUL REMED 
There is no comparison between it and the 
ommon slow acting porous plaster. It is in 
very way superior to all other external remedies 
including liniments and the so-called electrica 
ppliances. It contains new medicinal element 
vhich in combination with rubber, possess th 
nost extraordinary pain relieving, strengthenin 
nd curative properties. @Any physician in you 
»wn locality will confirm the above statement, 
For Lame Back, Rheumatism, Female Weak 
1e88, Stubborn and Neglected Colds and Coughs. 
Jiseased Kidneys, Whooping Cough, Affections 
of the Heart, and all ills Jor which porous pla 
ers are used, it is simply the best known remedy 
Ask for Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Tak 
10 Other. Sold by Deg sts. Sent on receipt of 
rice,25c. by Seab ohneou,?21 Piatt St. 
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A Low Rate of Mortality 


PROVI 


Makes 


Ur 


Cheap Insurance. 


NT 


LIFE AND [I RUST CO. 


OF PHILA 


INCORPORATED 


ASSETS AT MARKET PRICE, ° 


DELPHIA. 


3d MO. 22,' 1865. 


£4,319,987.62 




















A IS te ee Cw ete 


apes aa ee F 


In Baron d’ Holbach’s parlor, ina company | — 3 : ‘ao ABILITIES, “ a 5 . . _ ° ‘i Dns > mvt iq 
of atheists, the witty Abbé Galiani said:| 7 Preeerve your Teet Delluc S$ Exe ESS OVER LIABILITIES, - o . ‘ e 2997.142.22 ! 
‘“‘T will suppose, gentlemen, that he among! USB ONLY : af id 
you who is the most fully convinced that wT AN Preparations | | MORTALITY Ty EXPERIENCE FRoM;1S0470 1 tly a f 
the world is the effect of chance is playing Ay ) | Probable Death Losses according to the American Experience Table of , 
with three dice—I do not say ina gambling- | & A Biscotine, Mortality, the Standard of the Pennsylvania Insuranc e Department cae fF 
house, but in the best house in Paris. His | LL U » iow (Infant's Food.) | (511 lives), . 4 ‘ pao oene 4 

’ e aris. 3 | ol a | ‘ > during th *hole i 31 li 996,159.00 t 
antagonist throws six once, twice. thrice, % S EAU “4 8.P. Hair Tonic | Ateenl partons of the Compan; See eee ne oe . q 
four times—in a word, constantly. How- - Po ° Toilet Waters, | Difference, - - - - - - $521,749.00 ; 
ever short the duration of the game, my | M Ut) > A 2 ag i 
friend Diderot. thus ining bis money, wit 9 Ao & Sechets Dis THE KEYSTONE MATTRESS. ; 
unhesitatingly say, without a moment's 635 BROADWAY 2 Elixir of Calisaya, 
doubt: ‘ The dice are loaded; lam inabad WS ; S gj ine Lotio 
house.’ What, then, philosopher? Because < Pees wo ycerine Lotion, 


ten or a dozen throws of the dice have 
emerged from the box so as tomake you 
lose six francs, you believe firmly tbat this 
is in consequence of an adroit manceuvre, 











™ Pectoral Cough 
BOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, £e., &e. 





A-SIDE HOME FOR INVALIDS.—Surt 
oo rea Breeze, Good Medicai Care, Large 
Hoban. Splenaid Scenery, a Quiet Home. ajgrand 











ee ey 











an artful combination, a _ well-plauned place to build up health agaip. Write for a.circu- | 
Pp ° : . , i) 4 i} Conn. | 4 
roguery; but, seeing in this universe so | '**- Address, I. D. Crothers, New London, Conn. | ; 
prodigious a number of combinations, tbou- | : - : 4 
sands of times more difficult ani compli- | | Durable, Comfortable, Cleanly “Healthtul avd ae onomical, Altogether, the Most Le 
-ate mstai . " e Spring Bed in Use. = whi 
cated, more sustained’ and useful, you do ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufacturers. No. 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. & f 
not suspect that ‘he dice of Nature are also 2 send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. IRON BEDSTEADS A SPECIALTY. : 
loaded, and that there is above them a great q 
rogue who takes pleasure in catching you.” Usm ON LY ‘LEB BEST. : 
—[North American Review for May. , 
t . ; THE RU BBER PAINT 
THE | DINGEE & CONARD cos. ‘THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD | 
TIFUL E wepow | 
| ne, Pactonal ee anemones ae There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. Itis ¢ 
| disorder. When the stomach fails to perform its Smooth, Glossy, Durable, rep Beautiful, and Keonomical; and of any 7 
| functions. the liver, bowels. nerves, muscles. veins shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of ite being ‘the 4 
arteries, &e., are ofl more or less affected. “These BEST PAINT, the tare) of their establishing the follc wing Branch ; 
Sr _oe medicine ns mengey the pro- Facvories will abundantly testify. j 
‘ ic, } t ‘ ) t " . ‘ 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. | iionic, und a sedative to bring them back to thelr BRANCH FACTORIES: 
3 ; 
Our Great 8 re is growing and distributing | duty; and all these elements, in their purest and 73506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill; am 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Stro Pot | most ‘effective forms, are united in 210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm q 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, T fi Eff 8 A ; = Seiad. cal ak” ste . 4 
at all post-offices, 5 Splendid Varieties, your | LalT’ It’s ervescent Seltzer Aperient King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. a 
Go fer GAs be hc Ob #75 for $102 100 for $13. Bo genet ie emer S Indigestion and all its Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 4 
18) $ y 13. un a ° >) at an < e 
43° Send for cur New Guide to Rose Culture | gm@ -: SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIST2. pet aia = vinecanedb scursthashatnnsctesant —— ac —_ 
—& pages \, Gopentay pated —— choose fox | ——-A | ee 5 
over undred Finest rts. Address y ’ 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester toPe FA ES! | ] ,] 
: : aes TRAD OMARK> Ar 
Shoemaker’s ad CATARI and | WE will send the Christian Union with 
JOIN OUR COLONY ! FARMS Seco Piaoueee of the Ear and 
© $1.00 their proper treatiment, espe- RRH | other periodicals at the following rates. The f 
Maps & pamphlets free. J.F. Mancha. c Af Va. i iene per n Se > 
pe _—s cially ing Ear. toget PATAR relict sat in ‘ 
| jromalt ases,and a sure, priee of the periodical is given below. In iz, 
bh 2 ) | harmiess an wah are. ‘ v : 
SimDLVEL Ree eekermtoste| | Malesia sen 7 Garr" tece | | ordering ada the price of the Chritian Union : 
~ Ye euunee a. ay g By Ey ) Dr.C.E. SHOEMAKER, AuralSurgeon,Reading,Pa to the club price mentioned in the following i 
Graces aad alt *Maiarial ssn Bee, Sole by list. 4 
ruggiet 8, or cents ( ). See pamphlet 
. Moore on Malaria,” sent free on avplica- N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tion, 8 Sovtianat Street, New York. Mention this P P P . 
paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of = og Prag ota 4 
. of su eter iso make; famous for durability an 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints | ejastic : reat variety of styles ound to ever; kind 
3 as of we rit rsaie by dealers generally 7 
should be sent to the respective publishers, i wie W-FIVE assorted samples for trial, in, a 
eluding the «£ ’ N” 
pasest tous club tas | celebrated U” axp 
Price | Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
MONTHLIES. Posta Posta 
festa postage | IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
4 leton’ Ricvies. Sere. Cape * $3.00 SoL_ze AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. ' 
dinburgh Review, Am. ed..... 4.00 be 
| Biackwood's Magazine, ‘Am. ea. 4 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
| Li a Quar. Review 4 q 
yndon “ ” 4 4 
| READE FOR rman IMMEDIATHUSD. Forest and Stream... 3.50 i» |METALLIC SHINGLES. 4 
OUTDAL ... .cceeesesecvccece 2. , . 7. 
COVERING Bry frm ee ae ir Atlantic Monthiy.. 4.00 Gold Medal Awarded at Paria Ex position, 1878, ‘ 
| EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings Harper's Monthly. to 
| Painted with our Pr Paints, if f. ne ;. 
| repared Paints, if not satisfac- St. Nicholas........... 3.00 
| tory, will bc Repainted at our Expense. Lippiacott’ s Magazine.. 1.00 r 
OCEIC... 00. cecccecccescce >. 7 
207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. American Agriculturist. 1.50 ; 
~—— - ave ne —E eat Monee ee Ne Hy} * 
Chromo & Gilt-edge asst’d Case, pame in ee ne 7 + 
~ 52 gold, 10c, Franklin Print’g Co., W. Haven, Ct. ee Senco nnsasnnveneseessns — 
(LIQULD.) WEEKLIES. ep 
P } BPD + 96 Harper’ 8 Weekly. $3.50 4.00 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and age ED ISON’S arper’s $3.50 4.00 Ma he to'Tin” Che ay | 
é N Littel 8 Living Age 7.00 8.00 Slate, and less than 4 the weight 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, e N.Y. Tribune.. 1.70 2.00 Cannot Crack. Fire Proof. Can be 
re Ss Selentise’ American.............. 2.95 3.20 put on by any Carpenter. ‘ 
Diminished Vitality iim ae ne 4 per cent, saved in freight, with 
. A Wonderful Invention, Mae ttutansucaessteiasdeices 1.70 200 no Dreazege fi carriage or putting - 
A ST anaeppee ennapenenecieteenanann 2. ga. FY ill Ina a life-time, on 4 
Prepared according to the directions of HE. N. ul. or full description and prices e +) 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. | itt is used for duplic a * With Dickens engraving, $1.00 extra. ae x < ~ ANUFACTURING CO., § 
ting written or printe > oOo. 528. N 3 Mty. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in matter, wheo from three wie ore armed — Sapentte a SR SO Ne eee 
high medical authority of the value of phosphoric | to ten thousand copies yy eg — A — = 
, = s » 
acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to seding the printing press oan ” AG ENTS WANTED. 
the public which seems to so happily meet the | and ail other means of multiplying printed copies. y + 
general want as this. | It is invaluable for educational institutions,| |! Must be New Subscription. 
churches, banking and mercantile houses, profes- WA NTED 
It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the | sional and business men. Send for price-list and sd +5 
soune samples of work. Call at the office and see it in Two or three men, from thirty to forty-five years 
- . = | actual operation. RATES TO CLUBS of age, to learn now to oll my COFECe bbe. CH- 
z ‘ : ‘ 7 . . - NG BIBLE, and, after six months’ experience, to 
eae en eae | CREA, Soper tee Ame Four copies, $9.60, which is $2.40 a copy, postage | Dire and train others. Rev. Dr. Brooks. of St 
Its action will harmonize with such stim- } 20) BROADWAY, NEW :YORK. ; . Louis, writes: “ That ite engravings are the most 
ulants as are necessary to take. prepaid. The party who sends us $19.4, for a clubof Sepropriate ape penmeres Se aoe over opreares { 
na Bi “ w pay a ary of from o 
I¢ makes a delicious drink with water | $e Cosome. auonerte 2. ieee Q ‘ta Northfore. Ct. eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to | g3 009 ioe com potent to cont others. Give age, 
and sugar only. | yp gic peer baw bacon ae a copy free for one year. All persons who get up | ©XPerience, ape 0 oe Se. AD. Springfield, Mase. 
| ¥ ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or r 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- | town. Address Bilis M’f’s Co.. Waltham. Mass clubs in their ———— towne can afterwards add Who sends us the names and 
ticulars mailed free on applicaticn to manfrs. | ———————————— | single copies at $2.40. Money should be eent by AN AG addresses of 2 bons fide Agente 
i “heck, Draft, Postal Mon Order, or Registered | and 12c in stamps for p ge, will receive the ' 
Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a | wMhose answering an Advertisemens vanes ry pase reine ‘Agents’ Journal 6 months free, The subscription ‘ 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. tiser and the Publi by aiedieen Letter. Currency sent by maii is at the risk of the | price is SOc. per year. Kvery Agent should gar- 
ing scribe as each issue contains over offers from 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL | that they saw the ad~ertisement sender. Special terms to Postmasters an volinthe rane. who wish agents. Address at once, 
Works, Providence, R.I | the Christian Union who act as agents. AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York, H 
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CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


PULAR PRICES. 

White Endiich Decal in Dinner Sets, 100 pcs.$16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete —- 30 00 | 
Fine White Frencb China Tea Sets eces, 7 00 
vine sate. bend French China Tea Bote, 
Fine Whe yh. ‘rch China Cups one Gancers. doz, 3 wo | 

ames ¢ Sets, 11 pieces, decorat white 3 ey 
HOUSK-FUR NISHLING GOODS. | 

duuus FROM WEEKLY TEADE SALES A 
SPECIALTY | 
llustrated Catalogue and Ree mailed free | 
Onapplication. Estimates furnishe 


Middletown Plate E. D. Bassford 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CON yl 
and 13 John Street, New Yo 


WITHOUT DOUBT THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


HOUSE - FURNTSHER: 


IN AMERICA, 











~~ red or white, 
ents. P. & 8. 
| Trade-Mark Ash or W wheat Bats, $3 per dozen 
by Express. 
| #Sole Agents for America for Philip High- 
| field's Archery, and Jefferies’s Celebrated 
| Lawn Tennis. 
re) © a | “Just published,” 1 “The } The Modezn Bul ot Lawn 
i | Tennis Clo e Modern Archer 
0 ¥ Cloth, 25c. 
Send 10c. for our new 196-page Catalogue, | 
| containing 700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, | 


C.L. HADLEY, Casper tapthense, i -Y.City. HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-LIST 
Goods carefull ‘selected and packed for ane. FOR 1879. 
portation free of charge. Send C. O. D.,or P.O | 
money-order. NO HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD BE WITHUUT 
AND CLUB OUT | VE THEMSELVES FROM BhIvG IMPOSED 
-_— | S. & »le s A cl, 
ANH —_ Det rae pan, | SRC aR EAE Aeou TAR ge eR RS 
| F Oo x o) 
v P.& 8. Treble Ball, BASSFORD RETAILS AT. THIS BOOK OF 80 
red or white, $1.25: | LARGE ES, CAREFULLY INDEXED AND 
; A P. & 8. Professional | | ALPHA BETICALL Y ARRANGED, CAN BE 
Acad Ball, red or white, | HAD ON APPLICATION, OR MAILED FREE 
1; P.&S. Amateur | RyY ADDRESS 
8 





Edward D. Bassford, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, 
CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE 
WOODENWARE, AND 


REFRIGERATORS, 


lo. ae. | 1, 2,3, 12, 13, 15, 16, AND 17 COOPER INSTITUT, 
PECK & SNYDER, | CORNER OF 8TH ST. AND 3D AND (TH AYS., 
| P.O. Box 2,751. 124 Nassau St., N.¥. | NEW YORK CITY. 





Sue 
sata ELEGANT SPRING SUITS 


itil THE PRICES ARE LOWER 
UW 


THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 
ai 4886 U Cena 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL WAD E & C U M M N Gq 


Corner EIGHTH AVENUE and TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, N.Y. 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, | 


SAMPLES AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT SENT BY MAIL [¥ DESIRED 
Facing Madison Square, 
7 
| - y 
} 


NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors | 
C. F. A. HINRICHS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
31 PARK PLACE, ieee, } 
NEW YORK. a 
Lawn Tennis, Archery, | OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Cricket, Lacrosse, | 


And other Implements for Out-Door Games. | 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Price- Lists on application. 


bef _ BRO’S CORSETS 


Received the Highest Medal at the recet 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors. Thei 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 
Cag bones) fits with perfect ease. andi 
‘arranted uot to break ~ wn over th 
hips. Price by mail, $1.2 
THE HEALTH CORSET 
is now made with the Tampico Bust, whic | 
is soft and flexibie and contains no bones | 
Bisse by mail, $1.50. Nursing Corsets 











Would Call Special | 
Attention te Their 


PATENT 
China-Lined 


lce Pitchers. 





held in posi- 
tion by the 
thumb-screws 
in the cover, 
and can be ea- 
sily removed, 
thus enabling 
every part to 
be cleaned, 
leaving no 








by leading Merchant 


ARNER BRO'S, 351 Broadway, N.Y 
SUMMER RESORTS. | 
ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE, 


Alburgh Springs, Vt., 

















MERIDEN 


The lining is | 


THE 


BRITANNIA CO. 


UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 





¢@” Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receivejan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


t= To protect the purchaser 

against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, ‘1847, ROCERS BROS., 
xil.”’ 


t=” FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelpbia 
Exhibition, 1876. 

ter Extract from the American Institute 
Report: “Their Porceiain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.’ 

*We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the world.” 


THE 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 








Easy to learn to ride. An ordinary rider 
can distance the best horse in a day’s run 
over ordinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 
miles in 6 days at Agricultural Halli, London. 
Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, with 
price-list and full information. 


THE POPE M™’F’C CoO., 


84 SUMMER STREET, 








Will Open June 15, thoroughly renovated. | 
@The location is near the head of Lake Champlain, | 


amid very picturesque scenery. Especial attrac- 
tions are Offered to ail seeking pure air, healthful 


sport in fishing and boating. with delightful drives | 
a) 


‘chance for the 


BOSTON, Mass. 





collection of 
rust or other’ 








(only a few miles from Cana he widely- | 


famous Lithia and Sulphur Springs are on the 
grounds, which are especially efficacious remedies 
for diseases of the skin and blood, scrofula, rheu- 
matism, Ay pa kidney and temale complaints. 
No pains will bespared to make ita desirable home. 

Inquiries may be made of G. D. Gilman, 307 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or C.C. Knapp panee, 
N.H., until June 1, sae ey Alburgh, 

NAPP, Drputeter. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. | 


No. 17 Beacon Street, | 
BOSTON, Mass. | 


This House is situated on Beacon Hill, near 
the State House, and commands a fine view of 
Boston Harbor. Rooms delightfully cool and 
pleasant during the summer months, Al] the 
theaters and principal stores are within five 
minutes’ walk. Central, but quiet. 


THE 


foreign matter 
between the 
lining and out- 
er wall. The 
lining is made 
of fine stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 
water pure. 











686 BROADWAY, N.Y, 


For Sale by dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 





MACKINNON PEN. 


The only diamond-tipped, 
conical-pointed Fountain Pen | 
and Fiuid Ink Pencil ip = 
world. All others are ¢hea 
imitations. Before buying 
any other, have the point 
tested by a jowsler. —D. Mac- 
Kinnon & Co., 200 B 











*way,N.Y. 





UPERIOR 
UNDAY SCHOOL 
INGING BOOKS. 





select from the following list: 


PURE COLD (Board Covers), 


#30 per 100 copies ; 35 cents by mail. 
ROYAL DIADEM (Board Covers), 
$30 per 100 copies ; 35 cents by mail. 


BRIGHTEST and BEST (BoardCovers) 
r 100 copies ; 35 cents by mail. 
WELCO! 


| JE TIDINGS (Board Covers 
MEW HU Moc t0 copies: 80 cents, 
BOOK aA See eit coats by mail. 
HV OAN Srey lS eopies: 15 conts by mail. 
| or Atco the books sent on neon oF #800" 


—— 


| 3" Sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Raudolph Street, | 76 East Ninth St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





mail. ¢ 


Should you want a new Music Book, 


